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’ CHANGE OF TERMS :— A]! who desire to subscri ibe 
Peunsylvania School Journal, | for the 13th volume of this Journal (to commence 
=> Sra = fae the July number, 1864,) will please readfthe 
PUBLISHED MON I H1LY. Pye of our proposed chan ge of terms on the 
~~ ‘THO. H. BURROWES, EDITOR & PUBLISHER. ‘ rst (cover) page of this number It will be per- 

| ceived, that no increase of price to single® sub- 





— scribers is intended,—to such it will still be one dol- 
STATE TEACHERS —_— . lar a year in advance. But all reduction to clubs, 

The Pennsylvania State Teachers’ Association will meet and all percentage to agents, are to cease with the 
at Altoona, on Tuesday, August 2nd, at 10 o’clock, a. m., | present volume. 5 7 ‘ 


d eontinue in session three days. 
- a —— It will also be perceived, by examination of this 


OnpgrR ov Exsrcises. i th : 
ee ay, eee Seah yys Ae Saree FO the two preceding numbers, that no change in 
Daeeenee As bebalf of a Renastaiins Report of Illus. | the Journal is intended, b« yond the omission of the 
trated Science in our Schools, by J. F. McKee, Westmore- colored cover. ‘The work itself will remain as usual, 
land county. Miscellaneous business. | exc ept such improve ment in its eontents as time, 
Afternoon.—Discussion of J. F. McKee’s Report. Ad- | experience and the results of the system shall effect. 
dress by the President, 8. D. Ingram, Dauphin county. és 
Report on Elementary Composition, by J. A. M. Passmore, 
Pottsville. Discussion of Report. CLOSE OF THE VOLUME 
Semin sh Menton Crilege mathe Peay = aoe This number terminates the 12th volume of the 
| he Moral Nature. Report on Some peculiarities of the | Journal, and still finds us at our post with the pros- 


ish Language, by Prof. F. Crosby, Mansfield, Pa. ” r ane wr 
e Wadnesdey je Ca Report on the Natural Order of | j pect of greeting our readers, next month, oo the 
Development, by Rev. J. S. Ermentrout, Supt. of Berks | opening of the 13th. 
prec ol Peet kek Snes waa: T he | The past year has been one of quict progress to 
the Journal and the cause it advocates. Under ex- 


Afternoon.—Report on Object Teaching, by E. C. McClin- 
tock, Edinboro, Pa. Discussion of Report. Address by | isting circumstances, that this should be so is mat- 
Prof. 8. P. Bates, Harrisburg,—subject, Liberal Education. |, , i, tnkeiennl a : 

Evening.—Address by Dr. Thomas Hill, President of | te? to be wondered at, as well as thankful for True, 
Harvard College,—subject, The necessity of a true Order | it has felt the pressure of the times and the cause 
tn Studies. Essay by Miss K. M. V. Smith, Mauch Chunk, | . ; 

* | itself has had some serious alarms; but both have 

Thursday Morning.—Report on the means that may be | escaped and are ready for the events of the fature. 

perly used to induce pupils to aim at a high standard of ; : ie ae ae 

ntellectual Culture. Geo. F. McFarland, McAllisterville. As to the fature, new P sided ov: oe 8 will not 
Discussion of Report. Discussion,—subject, Linear drawing be indulged in. To wate h the order of events,—or 
ag an element of Practical education. e Avi _ “ 

Afternoon.—Reports of Committees. Election of officers eather to endeavor to foresee Geir approach and 
Discussion,—subject, The Self-reporting Systemin School. adapt its course to the rising demands of the 
Essay by Miss Fanny M. Haley, Lancaster, Pa. {month and the year,—has ever been found this 

Evening.—Address by Dr. Tho. H. Burrowes, subject, | ; see fs ro 
The true Practical in Education. Address to Teachers by | | Journal’s best and most effectual policy. And such 
Hon. bes eowes Social —— i um will still be its office, so far as its influence may be 

OG Reports are not to exceed twenty minutes in length. ; oF qe 

It is expected that the usual reduction of fares on the found to extend. In this same spirit our read- 
several railroads will be made, of which due notice will be | ers have generally met and sustained us; and 
given. i : re > sort.— 

The friends of education throughout the State are request- this Bas been our arengere and best support. 
ed to call attention to this meeting, through their local pa- | May we vot look for its eontinuance? Much 
pers and educational organizations. 8. 8. Jace is this needed for those material reasons without 
Pleasant Unity, May 27th, 1864.) Ch. of Ez. Com. | Which no publication can live; but much more for 
those other immaterial reasons,—of countenance, en- 


so. --—- —- — 

Boox Notices and several CommUNICATIONS are neces- | couragement and confidence,—without which no 
sarily postponed till next month, when they will be attend- | publication can live to good purpose. 

ed to a asual Our old friends will therefore bear in mind that 
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their names for the next volume will not only be re- 
subscriptions but renewals of indorsement ; and 
that in the latter sense they will be the most wel- 
come. 
— on - 
SCHOOL LEGISLATION OF 1864. 

The action of the State Legislature during the 
late session is somewhat remarkable ; the work being 
both negative and positive. Negatively,— 

It failed to pass the Bills for the education and 
support of the destitute children of the soldiers of 
the State who have been rendered fatherless by the 
existing rebellion, and for the training, as Teachers, 
of such of our disabled soldiers as are desirous of 
devoting themselves to that profession. Both pro- 
jects, it seems to us, had the strongest claims to 
favorable consideration ; why they did not receive 
it, we are at a loss to imagine. 

It repealed the act of last session making the 
number of pupils in school the basis for the distribu- 
tion of the State appropriation, instead of the num- 
ber of resident taxabies in the district; and it re- 
stored the latter basis. The action of the former | 
and of the recent session on this subject shows the 
danger of tampering with the frame work of the 
system, without regard to the suggestions and ex- 
perience of the proper school officers. 

It repealed the section of the supplement, of 1862 
(the 8th) authorizing the payment of tax on unseat- 
ed lands into the proper District treasury by their 
owners, and restored the collection, as formerly, to 
the county commissiouers. No doubt there was 
some good practical reason for this. Otherwise, it 
does seem like running counter to the whole modern 
plan of tax collection, which encourages, as much as 
possible, voluntary payments, without the call of a 
collector or the reduction of a per centage. 

Positively, — 

It gave about the usual amount (40 cents to ‘the 
taxable) of State appropriation to the Districts, for 
the year commencing | June, 1864, to be distributed 
as formerly. No attempt was made, that we heard 
of, to reduce this amount on account of the war 
pressure. We are glad of this ; that pressure, right- 
ly understood, being a reason for addition instead | 
of curtailment. 

It gave $5000 to the State Normal School of the | 
5th District (at Mansfield, Tioga county),—making, | 
with the sum appropriated last year, the same 
amount of $10,000 given to each of the other 
schools. This was a wise as well as an expedient 
and just measure, and we shall be very much mista- 
ken indeed, if its wisdom do not appear by placing | 
the favored institution in a condition of successful 
activity within the current year. 

It gave the usual appropriation to send this Jour- 
nal to the school board of every district in the State, 
and we shall do our utmost to give value for the 
money. 


It passed an act to promote the establishment of 
District and School Libraries. This is the great 
school act of the session of 1864; and we shall be 
more out in our calculations than we have ever yet 
been in school affairs, if this act do not distinguish 
the session and the members of 1864 in the school 
history of the State. This project is based on the 
broad, solid, Pennsylvania basis of popular senti- 
ment and action. It contemplates neither the force 
work of dictating to the people, by the State, what 
they shall read or when they shall read; nor yet 
the hot-bed process of purchasing books by the State 
and scattering them broadcast over the ceunties, in 
the vain hope of at once and everywhere creating a 
taste for reading. Pennsylvania likes to see her 
fields tilled and well tilled, but never thinks of buy- 
ing ploughs for her farmers for that purpose, nor of 
selecting or even recommending the kind to be used. 
So of reading. She takes measures that her child- 
ren shall be taught to read, but the works to be af- 


| terwards used, like the ploughs for the field, are to 


be of their own procurement as well as choice. 

Hence it is, that we like this law. True, it will 
not dot the State at once with new and shining li- 
braries, to be bragged about by Editors and dema- 
gogues, yet soon reported of as diminishing in their 
number of volumes from year to year, and as being 
little called for after the novelty had worn off. But 
it will gradually found and take care of and increase 
a library, wherever the want of one is truly felt and 
wherever there are a sufficient number of reading 
persons to sustain it and keep its volumes—not on 
the shelves but—in the hands of actual readers. 
One hundred such, established under this act in the 
next year, will be of more benefit than two thousand 
established, filledand paid for by the State at a cost 
of $200,000. 





In the one case, instant and profitable use of every 
book will be the result, with annual additions not 
only to the books and thus to knowledge, but to 
the number of libraries. In the other, the experi- 
ence would be abuse or non-use of the books in most 


| cases, with annual decrease in the number of the 


Institutions themselves, and thus with damage to 
the cause of learning and knowledge, and profit to 


none but the jobbers who furnished the stock. The 


careful attention of Teachers, Directors and of 
reading citizens generally, is requested to this im- 
portant addition to our educational legislation. 
The other important positive act of the late ses- 
sion, in the way of school legislation, is that declar- 
ing the birth-day of Washington a public holiday. 
On this act we shall have something to say hereafter, 
All the acts alluded to in these remarks, will. be 
found at length under the official head in this num- 
ber ; together with a list of the titles of such local 
laws relating to school affairs, as had received the 


signature of the Governor when this number of the . 


Journal went to press. 
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NORMALISM. 

For want of a more appropriate word, we have 
placed “ Normalism” at the head of this article,— 
meaning thereby those peculiar institutional features 
and practices which should characterize a Teachers’ 
School, that functional effort and instruction which 
are ever to be foremost in the mind of its professors, 
and that professional feeling which ought to inspire 
and actuate its students. There is no one word in 
the language that expresses all this; and therefore 
we are compelled to take the one, or to make the 
one analogically, which comes the nearest to it. 

It is no longer necessary to expatiate upon the 
want of nérmal training, neither is it our province 
to attempt to prescribe the mode of it. The one is 
admitted by all who comprehend the nature of our 
system, and the other is in better hands. But there 
is need of thought upon and greater attention to the 
relation of the subject to the “ outside world,” than 
it has hitherto received. Nothing has more retard- 
ed the effort to professionalize teaching than the 
mere talking of Normalism, without practising Nor- 
malism. So long as Normal Students and Profes- 
sors and Institutions shall fail to come out upon and 
exclusively occupy the professional ground, their 
W hen- 
ever they shall openly take and occupy that ground, 
the day of their full success will soon follow. 

Three things have been said to be implied by Nor- 


professional recognition will be postponed. 


malism, or, more correctly, its relations are three,— 
to the school itself as a professional institution, to 
the Professors as professional instructors, and to 
the students as aspirants to the honors and privi- 
leges of a learned profession. All these character- 
istic relations are essential and none can be dispens- 
ed with without injury. 

The school itself: This must be expressly and 
primarily normal ;—of course we here speak of State 
institutions alone. These must not only call them- 
selves Normal Schools, but so characterize them- 
selves in all their catalogues, advertisements and 
circulars. Further than this, they must arrange 
their course of study to suit the wants—the profes- 
sional wants—of the teacher and the words of the 
law, and adapt their terms or periods of study, as 
nearly as can be, to the needs of the State system. 
Their theses and discussions should mainly be on 
educational subjects; their government should take 
the firm but mild type of that of a well? ordered 
school ; their classification and work should be sug- 
gestive of the future field of labor ; and, inga word, 
the whole institution should be imbued with the 
professional life and spirit. 

The Professors: While our law does not limit 
the chairs in State Normal schools jto the six 
branches thereby prescribed, but allows and even 
contemplates a larger number and a higher range of 
study, yet it does expressly require not only that 
there shall be, in the first place, a Professor,of each 
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of the specified common school branches, but that 
Thus the 


each shall be of “liberal education.” 

learnedly professional 
be 
not merely such as 


but, 


faculty must be professional 


—that the school and its instruct normal, 


ton may 
Hence the instruction is to be 
Academy or Col 


is given in an ordinary lege, 


strictly professional in all respects. In an ordinary 
academy the student learns that he may know. In 
a normal school he learns that he may teach. And 
there is more difference here than is generally sup- 
posed. In fact, perhaps the iter part of the 
practical professional benefit which a student re- 
ceives at a well conducted normal school, consists 
in the power to teach imparted to him in the very 


act and mode of learning and reciting his own les- 
explaining how 


sons. 


Reproduction, restate! 


it is so, why it is so, how he acquired a result, and 


how he would cause or enable another to do what 


| he has just done,—this is, after all, if not the best, 


yet an indispensable preparation for actual teaching, 
yr should not be) in 


with the 


and this is never lost sight of 
Phi 
f 


the science of teaching and th¢ 


the normal class-room. lectures on 
model school, makes 
up normal instruction. 


Again: The Normal Pri 


1] not only by his own 


-is to magnify his 


calling, 


nlarged know ledge 


and dignified bearing in it, but by holding it up 


the worthy object of 
} 


continually to the students as 


their best efforts, and as the highest profession save 
one to which humanity can devote itself. In thus 
laboring to promote the great cause of education, 
let it not be said that he oversteps the limits of 
propriety. He only thereby does what oti-ers, with 
less of official obligation resting upon them, accom- 


plish. It is precisely by such means that the cleri- 
ical professors in our large colleges call out and 
secure for the church ministry so many of their 


We do not here object 
that Normal 


highest and best graduates. 
to this; but 


School professor rests a stronger and more express 


we do contend on tne 
official obligation to secure as well as prepare can- 
didates for the profession, whose authorized and ac- 
credited agent he is. 
The Students: The 
comes a student in a State 
itself, a declaration of intention to study normally 


and be fitted for the teacher’s profession. If not, why 


very fact that a youth be- 


Normal School, is, in 


enter the school? There were plenty of institutions 
in which learning might be acquired in the ordinary 
way, and for the other purposes of life. He is, 
therefore, at once to be treated as a normal student, 
| surrounded with the normal influences and to receive 
| the normal direction. It is true, it may neither be 
the intention of himself nor parents that he shali be- 
| come a teacher; but the operations of the strictly 
| professional institution are not to be diverted from 
| their great purpose for him. Hence, in addition to 
| the express normal course of study, the Literary 


| societies of the school should be mainly engaged 
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with subjects educational or tending to educational | its own wants, but safely in reference to the rights 
improvement and enlargement ; and, while the acqui- | of the various christian denominations. But before 
sition of every kind of useful knowledge should be doing this, it will be first necessary to consider the 
promoted, its availability to the teacher should be | relation of the State to General Christianity. 

chiefly heldin view. Theactual candidatesforthepro-| The phrase “ Christian denominations” was used 
feasion should take every means to render its claims } advisedly in the preceding paragraph ;—the idea 
prominent and its improvement the first object of | being, that when the various rights of the denomi- 
their life. When graduated, they should go out | nations have been respected and all interference 
into life as Normal teachers and endeavor to show | with their sectarian differences avoided, by a publie 
by their success, that their profession and its schools | system of education,—all has been done that can be, 
are worthy of the highest respect. And, at each | either conscientiously or legally, required. And fur- 





veturning anniversary or other opportunity, they 
should come back to their alma mater, to lay 
m her feet the rich honors of their success, and en- 
eourage their yet struggling brethren with hearty 
words of cheer. 

Nothing short of all this will render fully success- 
fal the normal enterprise in which our State is now 
engaged. 

It is politic,—because it will at once extinguish 
the just fears of the other literary institutions, which 
now accuse the Normal Schools of trespassing on 
their grounds and attracting away from them their 
non-professional students. On the other hand, it will 
fill the Normal schools with their own proper stu- 
dents,—thousands of whom there are in the State, 


on that, within these limits, it is the duty and 
office of the School System to enstamp upon the 
| character of the youth of the land the same Obristi- 
| anity which stands imprinted upon the nation. 

This is a Christian nation. Its colonization was 
| but an effort to provide for and extend christian 
liberty, at various times and under differing phases. 
It was not an effort to escape from, but to purify 
and elevate Christianity. Our laws are christian 
laws, and their sanctions and obligations take their 
form and binding nature from the christian system. 
Our public sentiment is christian. Even our vices 
are but departures from christian purity and our 
sins violations of christian duties. Our very crimes 
| punishable in courts are the wrongs which the chris- 








only awaiting this assurance of strict professional tian code had already denounced. Wherefore it is, 
training. | that while there certainly are amongst us those who 

It is essential ;—because in this way alone can the | are not christians,—either negatively, by professing 
Normal School be made to occupy its own profes- | no creed whatever, (and those are the greater number 
sional ground, and do its own great professional | of non-christians) or positively by professing such 
work. When strictly confined to its proper material, | as are inconsistent with that of christianity,—yet in 
its products will be strictly and efficiently profes- | all administrations of public authority,—be it of the 
sional. Nation or the State, or be it exercised in the fram- 

It is honest ;—because this and nothing short of | ing of a law, in the act of a court of justice, in the 
this, will be the fulfilment of the law under which installation of a public officer, in the organization 
the normal schools have been established. In this, | of an army, or the regulation of a school system,— 
as in every thing else, honesty will be found to be | the Christian Element is alone primarily regarded 
the best policy. | and provided for. This unquestionable state of af 

As the exclusion of a conclusion, we would add, | fairs indicates the true meaning of that phrase 
that we are not amongst those who believe that the | “ freedom of conscience,” so often repeated, though 
study of the academical branches will ever wholly | 5° little understood, or rather so frequently per- 
eease in the Normal school, and that this institution | verted. As no one will contend that freedom of 
will ultimately confine itself solely to instruction in | conscience establishes the point, that there shall be 
the mere science of education. As our lower schools | "9 conscience at all, so no one can contend that 
improve, much of the drudgery of the rudimental freedom in religion shall banish all religion. Such 
branches now imposed on the Normal School, will | @ violation of the relation of man to God, in the 
of course be saved; but a thorough review of all | exercise of our social and national rights, never was 
the branches, according to the normal method, will | dreamed of by those who first guarded the rights of 
always be needed, and this to such an extent as to be | tender consciences. 


tantamount to their original study, and as always to 
render professors of those branches indispensable. 
oo 


THE CHRISTIAN ELEMENT IN EDUCATION. 


The man who asserts his right not to be a chris 
| tian, if he so will it, only asserts a power which both 
| the State constitution and the constitution of his 
'own nature guarantee to him. But when he also 


In the last number, the attempt was made to | asserts, that it is right for him and all others not to 
show why the church should not and the State | be christians, and adduces, in support of this posi 
should, control the general education of youth. It | tion, the organic law of the land and the law of his 
yet remains to indicate how the latter may dis-! own being, he clearly manifests his ignorance of 
charge this duty, not only effectually in regard to’ both. Just such is the ignorance exhibited by the 
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public authority, which, under pretext of consulting 


the rights of conscience, blenches from the recogni- | 


tion of the spirit of christianity, as the predominant 
element of our social organization. 
As surely as it is true, that no man may be com- 


pelled to worship God, in this land, except accord- | 


ing to the dictates of his own conscience, so also it 
is as surely true, that the christian system of belief 
and worship, allowing for its various creeds an€ 
modifications, is the religion of the nation ;—toler- 
ating, at the same time, not only all differences in 
the exhibition of this great national sentiment, but 
also all who wholly deny its doctrines and prefer 
some other. Nay, the tolerant spirit with which 
dissent is treated, goes to the length of recognizing 
and protecting all creeds, so long as the practices 
of their professors do not disturb or prevent the 


operation of the general christian sentiment of all | 


our institutions. 


Hence,— coming down to the educational applica- | 


tion of these principles,—two things seem necessary 
in the practical working of a general school system, 
in a Christian Republic:— 


1. That the Christian Element should predomi- | 


nate in the course of Instruction ;—taking care al- 
ways so to avoid particulars of creed and observance, 
as to prevent sectarian conflict. 


2. That, while the Christian should always be 


maintained as the predominant Element, thereshould | 


be no force exercised on the children of those who 
are not of any christian sect; but that such should 
be excused from any study or observance disap- 
proved by their parents. 


The first of these positions flows from the unques- | 


tionably christian nature of our nation and of its 
institutions. 

The second is the result of the true reading of the 
phrase, “ freedom of conscience” ; and it is all that 
an honest but dissentient minority can reasonably 
demand from an equally honest but undeniably na- 
tional sentiment. 

In no other way can the rights of the vast major- 
ity be maintained. If they be tamely surrendered 
in the school—that fountain-head of good or of evil, 
according to its teaching,—it can only be by the un- 


republican act of making the minority rule, and that 


too for the ruin of the future. 
It is time to call things by their rights names. It 
is time to take a stand for those who and for that 


great nation which, are to come after us. It will 


no longer do to tamper with the trust which God 
has committed to us, and which the Future, when 
History shall have recorded all our actions, will so- 
lemnly but inexorably require of us. Other nations, 
—savage, barbarous and heathen,— regard us as 
Christian. Shall we, out of a mistaken idea and on 
aclaim which never actually existed, banish God 
from our schools, lest we shock those who do not 


| believe in Him, or for fear of offending those who 
| differ from us as to his revelation and attributes ?— 
| Shall we cease to be Christians and permit this to 
| be a Christian land, for such reasons? There is 
not 1 idea in the broadest claim for universal tol- 
erance and the largest freedom of conscience, right- 
ly considered, that wou!d justify such a course. On 
the contrary, duty to ourselves whose rights are un- 


doubted, duty to our children whose future is in our 
hands, duty to the world whose asylum of Christian 
| freedom we are, duty to God at whose foot stool we 
| now stand under much needed discipline,—all re- 
quire us to be true to our Trust and hold fast to the 
Faith 

But it may be said that all this is but a begging 
| of the question, and that it remains to be proved 
| that religious instruction of any kind or to any ex- 
tent is at all necessary to the completion of the true 
We reply, that, on the 
other hand, there are those who assert that the en- 


idea of human education. 


| tire absence of intellectual culture were preferable 


| to any system which does not make sectarian reli- 

gious education its primary object. We write for 
neither of these extremes, but for the consideration 
| of practical men. Only such disputants are worthy 
| of each other, and therefore we leave them to fight 
| out their own differences; and, while they are ap- 

proaching, as they eventually will arrive at, the yuste 
| milieu of a mixture of both theories, we shall take 


| for granted that the mind and the soul—ieason and 


] 


| conscience—-God and the world—are all to be re- 


garded in the school; and in a future unmber will 
attempt to show how this may be don 
27oso 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS IN PENNSYLVANIA. 


Berks: Twenty-three applicants for admission into the 
High and Grammar Schools of the borough of Hamburg, 
were lately examined by county Superintendent Ermen- 
trout and Mr. C. F. Evans. Eight were admitted into the 
former school and five into the latter. This is the right 
way. Transfer solely on scholarship and merit, ascertained 
by an impartial and rigid examination, is the only basis of 
success in the graded system 


CumBERLAND: The school directors of the several dis. 
tricts of the county, (except Carlisle, which is by law ex- 
empt from the jurisdiction of the county Superintendent, ) 
met in convention on Menday, May 2 and increased the 
salary of the county Superintendent—Mr. George Swartz— 
from $500 to $700 per annum, including the then current 

| year. 

Ertz: The North-Western State Normal School, at Edin- 

| boro,’ still continues to prosper. Though the opening term 

| bas usually been the lightest in point of numbers, yet there 
have been 150 normal students on the roll and 60 pupils in 

| the model school. So popular is the latter that parents 

willingly pay a tuition fee for its benefits to their children. 


| Greene: The Union school of Waynesburg closed ite 
' term the Jast week in April. The concluding examinations 
| are said to have been quite creditable to the pupils and 
| teachers, and the institution itself to be in a highly satis- 
| factory condition. ras 
Inp1taANnA: The union school of the borough of Indiana, 
closed its winter term in the latter part of April. The num- 
ber of pupils on the roll was 380. Average attendance 
| quite good. The summer term commences the first Monday 
in June. A Union District Institute of the teachers of the 
borough and White twp., was held in the Union School 
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building of the former during the winter, with good effect. 
County Superintendent Wolf has opened a summer Normal 
School at Marion, for the improvement of the young teach- 
ers of the county. 

Lancaster: The half yearly spring meeting of the coun- 
ty Educational Association was held in the Male High School 
of the City of Lancaster, on the 30th April. W. V. Davis, 
President,—who read a practical paper on the question, 
‘* How shall I govern my school ?’’ The injurious effect of 
the increased culture of tobacco in the county was discuss- 
ed. The committee on the subject was contigged. A re- 
port on the injurious effect on the cause of @@ication of 
political appointments and elections of school officers, was 
read and freely discussed ; the unanimous sentiment being 
against the practice. The subject was then referred to the 
same committee with instructions to report a series of reso- 
lutions in relation to it, to be laid before the next meeting 
of the State Teachers’ Association. 


Mr. J. R. Sypher, for several years a successful Teacher 
in this county, but since the breaking out of the Rebellion 
an army reporter for the Press, has prepared ‘‘ A History 
of the Pennsylvania Reserves’’ which will be published in 
August next. See advertisement. We know of no one better 
qualified or who has enjoyed greater facilities of prepara- 
tion for the task. At his hands we look for a fitting and 
reliable account of the deeds and sufferings of as brave and 
patriotic a body of men as this or any other State, ancient 
or modern, ever sent forth in the cause of right. 


Lycowine: Notwithstanding our national difficulties, 
the people begin to appreciate rightly the blessings and 
privileges we still enjoy, knowing that education is one of 
the main bulwarks by which they are sustained and perpet- 
uated Efforts for the promotion of the educational cause 
have been made during the current year with full as much 
energy as in former times,—by increasing the wages of 
teachers in many districts and lengthening the school term 
in a few others. But the high bounties paid to volunteers, 
with prospect of being drafted, induced quite a number of 
teachers, having a month or six weeks to teach yet, to enter 
the army during the latter part of February and the first of 
March. Theschools thus closed remained so until the term 
of others were completed, before teachers could be procured 
to finish them. Some of these schools with a few others that 
have a ten or eight months term are still in operation 
but all will close about the first of May. On account of the 
advanced prices paid to lumbermen, quite a number of 
male teachers also went into the lumber regions last fall. 

Thus, the ranks of male teachers having been very much 
reduced, gave a larger field tofemales. About two-thirds of 
the teachers employed during the past year accordingly 
were females. But young and inexperienced as they were, 
they did exceedingly well, and a large majority gave as 
good satisfaction as the males ; except that in districts where 
they were all females, the Institutes were not in a very 
flourishing condition, lacking for officers and males to lead 
in the exercises. 

Leuicn: A convention of the School Directors of the 
county, met in the Court house at Allentown on the 16th 
ult., and raised the salary of County Superintendent Young, 
from $500 to $800, to take effect on the Ist of June, 1864. 
This is proper, as well as a well deserved measure. 


NortHAMPTON: Death has again been busy among us | 


and has called to their last resting place some who were dis- 
tinguished for the interest they took in the education of 
youth. The death of Mr. J. J. Wolsley, of the Centreville 
School Board, is a sad affliction to the friends of education 
of that place. Mr. Jackson Snyder, of Palmer, and a mem- 
ber of the Board there has also departed this life. Mr. 
Geo. R. Fetter, teacher, died of catarrh fever a short time 
after the close of his winter term. He was the oldest teach- 


er in the county, being about~-sixty-three years old, of | 


which he had devoted nearly forty in preparing youth for 
the active duties of life. He was a man of simple habits, 
kind and affectionate. The secret of his success lay in the 
thoroughness of his instructions. 

The common school term of the country schools is ended ; 
but many subscription schools are already opened, notwith- 
standing the pressure of the times. ‘‘ Straws show which 
way the wind blows ;’’ and the numerous subseription schools 
throughout every part of the county and under present 
circumstances, show pretty conclusively the feeling of the 
people in reference to the subject of education. In Lehigh 
township the summer schools are under the direction of the 
board of directors, who will not grant the use of the school 


houses to teachers who cannot present satisfactory certifi- 
cates from the county Superintendent. This is as it should 
be, and is a noble measure, worthy of being imitated, not 
only over the county but over the State. 

ScuvuyLKkitt: A county Normal Institute was to com- 
mence at Port Carbon, May 23d, to continue eight weeks. 

TioGA: The State has given $5.000 to the State Nor- 
mal School of the 5th District at Mansfield. This makes 
$10,000 in all,—the same amount as that given the other 
two Normal Schools. With this fund judiciously applied 
and due vigor in the administration, we look for speedy suc- 
cegs to this promising institution. 

WesTMORELAND: The noble school house of the Greens- 
burg district being now completed and in use, the Board 
of directors have adopted a set of ‘‘ Rules and system of 
government’’ for the regulation of the schools, of which we 
have been favored with a copy. The grades are five, viz: 
Primary, Secondary, Intermediate, Grammar and High; 
and to show that the High School is intended to do some- 
thing in the way of conferring an advanced education, it 
may be remarked that the course is to occupy five years, 
commencing the first year with ‘‘ Latin Lesson; English 
Grammar and Analysis; Geographical questions; High 
School Arithmetic ; Familiar Science and Mental Arithme- 
tic ;’’ and terminating, the fifth year, with ‘‘ Latin Gram- 
mar and Horace’s Odes; Natural Theology; Meteorology ; 
Alison on Principles of Taste; Kaime’s Elements;”’ with com- 
position and declamation ‘‘ during the entire course, and 
particular attention to Penmanship, Spelling and Reading.”’ 
There is also a Library ‘‘ at the expense of the district,’”’ of 
which the pupils are to have the use ‘‘ as soon as they enter 
room no. 4,’’—being, as we suppose, the Intermediate De- 
partment. 

WasHineton: The directors of the borough of Wash- 
district have added instrumental music and the German and 
French languages to the course of studies in the Union 
School. This is a proper and encouraging movement; but 
it is to be regretted that any charge is made for these or 
any other branches in a common school. Would it not be 
more in accordance with the law for the board to pay the 
instructors in these as in all other departments, and then to 
permit only those pupils to pursue them whose standing in 
the preceding studies entitles them to the benefit of these ? 

The citizens and several of the prominent teachers of 
California and its vicinity, in Washington county, are ta- 
king vigorous measures toward the establishment of a State, 
Normal School for the south-western portion of the State 
at California. One is greatly needed in that region; and 
whether it be at. Millsboro or California, is of little impor- 
tance to the cause of education, so that it be properly estab- 
lished and vigorously sustained by the whole educational 
influence of that quarter. 

At the close of the Mingo School, Union District, the 
pupils presented to their teacher, Lewis B. Welck, a fine 
Photograph Album. The members of the Literary Society 
also presented him a silver pen-holder and gold pen. Two 
of the pupils made neat and appropriate presentation 
speeches, to which the teacher feelingly responded. Hon. 
John A. Happer, member of the board, made some pointed 
and practical remarks to the parents and pupils. What a 
happy contrast with the olden times, when the pupils mag- 
nanimously gave their ‘‘ master’ the privilege either of 
| treating to candy, cakes and cider, or of remaining barred- 

out in the cold, unless he could take the place by regular 
siege. 


oo 


EDUCATIONAL MATTERS IN OTHER STATES, 


Massacuusetts: The twenty-seventh annual report 
of the State Board of Education has just appeared. It is 
designated as ‘‘an excellent and timely document.’’ The 
| statistics show a large proportion of attendance of the 
school-going youth of the State, in the public schools.— 
There were 238,331 persons in the State between the ages 
of 5and 15. Of these 76-100ths were in average attend- 
ance. The number of different persons as Teachers during 
the year was 1,835 males and 5,997 females, total 7,332. Ave- 
rage wages of males permonth, including board, $44.87 ; of 
females, $18.90. Number of high shcools in which Latin 
and Greek are taught, 106 ; of incorporated Academies, 56 ; 
of private schools and academies, 614. Number of teachers 
attending Institutes, 1,533. Aggregate expense of public 
schools, exclusive of cost of school houses and books, 
$1,566,949 48. 
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Rope Istanp: A number of school committees and 
superintendents of schools, have called a convention of the 
‘* school officers’ of the State, to meet at Providence on the 
7th inst., ‘‘to consult upon the various topics connected 
with their special duties.’ This is a wise movement; and 
though it is much easier to bring all the school officers into 
one meeting in a State like Rhode Island than in the larg- 
er States, yet even in the latter it would be well to adopt 
some measures to promote consultation and greater uniform- 
ity of proceedings amongst directors and other local officers. 


Connecticut: Theannual report of the Superintendent 
of Common Schools (Hon. D. N. Camp) for 1863, represents 
the condition of the schools to be steadily improving. About 
four fifths of the school houses are in a good condition, 
though many are destitute of enclosed yards and shade trees. 
One-half have Outline Maps and one-third a School Libra- 
ry. The average attendance is stated to be about the same 
as the previous year, allowing for the increase in popula- 
tion: though there is a considerable decrease in the num- 
ber of boys in the schools, caused by the early withdrawal 
of the older ones to supply the places, in business, of the 
men in the army of the Union. The proportion of female 
Teachers is rapidly increasing, for the same reason ;—sixty 
per cent. in the winter, and ninety three in the summer, 
having the past year been females. The county Teachers’ 
Institutes were well attended, and their effect after fifteen 
years of experience is fully endorsed as beneficial. The 
State Normal School is reported to be in good condition, 
and the demand for its teachers greater than the supply.— 
School Libraries, which receive a small donation from the 
State, are slowly increasing in number. The State Super- 
intendent has prepared and appends to the present annual 
report a Digest of the State School Law, somewhat in the 
form of that now used in Pennsylvania. 


New York Salem Town, LL.D., the well-known au- 
thor of schoo! books and efficient educationist, died at Au- 
rora, Cayuga county, on the 24th of February, 1864, in the 
eighty-third year of his age. His name has been for more 
than fifty years identified with the cause of education and 
social improvement ; and few menin the nation are more 
extensively known or have effected more good in their long 
day and progressive generation 


New Jersey: Prof. Phelps has resigned the Principal- 
ship of the State Normal School, at Trenton. Prof. John 
8S. Hart, who was Principal of the Model School, has been 
appointed Principal of both schools,—the two offices having 
been combined.—NV. Y. Wor/d. 

KENTUCKY The Legislature has passed a new common 
school law. The Secretary of State, Attorney General and 
State Superintendent, constitute the State Board of Educa- 
tion,—who are to adopt regulations for the government of 
the schools, recommend the course of instruction and the 
text books to be used, and receive reports from county and 
other local officers. The same Board is also to organize the 
State Teachers’ Association, of which the State Superinten- 
dent shall be ex officio the President, and toward the ex- 
pense of which $300 are to be contributed by the State.— 
The county commissioners of schools are to be elected bi- 
ennially by the Judge and the Justices of the proper county 
‘*and shall possess a fair English education.’’ The county 
commissioner is to lay off the school districts, visit the schools, 


and organize a County Teachers’ Association. Each | 


district is to be under the control of three trustees to be 
elected annually. Widows having children of school age 
are also to have the right to vote for trustees. Teachers are 
to obtain certificates from the proper county commissioners. 
Schools to be open at least three months, and twenty two 
days to be the school month. Al! school officers and all 


Teachers both in public schools and in colleges and high | 


schools are to take an oath of allegiance to the State and 
United States. 

Wisconsin: ‘‘Every important law before the late 
Legislature, looking to an advancement of the educational 
interests of the State, failed to meet itssanction.’’ So an- 
nounees the Journal of Education; and we heartily sympa- 


thize with the friends of the cause in this their disappoint- | 


ment. But there must be success for their efforts ahead ; 
and it is te be hoped that they will not be discouraged to 
the extent of remitting their exertions. A few unimport- 
ant amendments were adopted,—the most prominent of 
which provides, that lands of a non-resident may be taken 
for a school house site, and also that land contiguous to a 
site already located may be taken to enlarge such site. 

— TT 


attendance was 19,992. The number of Common Schools 
was 754, and of Teachers 919, of whom 535 were males and 
464 females. Average number of months of instruction 
about 54; average wages of Teachers $80 Average salary 
of the County Superintendents $44 ; 
Officin 
DEPARTMENT OF COMMON SCHOOLS, 
HARRISBUI June, 1864 } 
SCHOOL WARRANTS ISSUED IN MAY, 1864. 
Counties Districts fi A ” 
Adams, Getiysburg I $270 67 
+g Hamilton, l l 
Hampton i N I 
Oxford, 
Allegheny Birmingham I 
: Crescent twy Hami 
Deer West, M 
Fayette North, § St Sol 
South, H. H. Morga 122 07 
Hampton J hR 77 65 
: Indiana Cl I 212 59 
Manchester Jose Stray 223 49 
Ohio, Alt G. Oal y 102 96 
Pittsburg We Knapy 104 52 
Pine Run Ind Jol 0’ Neil 47 58 
Plum, Ar y ¢ W 36 50 
Reserve twp., George Kret: 266 87 
Robinsor William Andrews 191 10 
Scott, Samuel Nixon 114 44 
Sewickley twp., Daniel E. Nevin 69 03 
Sharpsburg,, J. G. Comstock 119 52 
Snowden William Wilson 122 63 
St. Clair U. John Eapy, 76 82 
ae Lower, Andrew Stine, 343 20 
Wilkins twp., James Kelly 195 78 
| Armstrong, Bradys Bend, H.A.S. D. Dudley, 158 75 
ae Franklin, Frederick S. Ruth, 225 @4 
; Kiskaminetas, Joseph Wilson, 196 19 
Manor, John Shoop 125 14 
- Queenstown John Queen, 15 23 
66 Washington, Walter Titley, 92 83 
Wayne, Thos. H. Marshall, 124 41 
Worthington, Fred Beck, Jr. 24 19 
Beaver, Georgetown b., Sam’] F. Hamilton, 27 30 
“ Hookstown, John Smiley, 29 27 
Logstown, James C. Ritchie, 22 62 
és N. Sewickley, Daniel Haines, 106 08 
Bedford, Harrison, William Egolf, 66 30 
“ Juniata, Casper Stroup, 104 91 
" Liberty, Daniel Cypher, 64 35 
" Monroe, Philip Felton, 139 62 
6 Snake Spring, John G. Hartley, 56 55 
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CALIFORNIA A genera 


portant provisions:—A general State 7 of 5 cents on 
each hundred 
lected for school purposes ; 


ed annually to the support o 


copy of the California Teacher is to be sent, at the cost of 
the State, to each Board of ‘Trustees (Directors Orthog- 
raphy, Reading, Writing, Arithmet und Geography, must 
be taught in ery public sch 1 each schi ibove the 
grade of Primary, English Gramm History of the United 
States, and Physiology and Hygiene, are to be taught; and 
in such schools as the Trustees may direct,—there shall be 
taught Algebra, Geometry, Drawing, Natural Philosophy 
Natural History, Astronomy and the Elements of Book 
keeping, or such of these studies as the Trustees shall di 
rect; the public schools are to be kept in operation at least 
five months in each year; and ‘‘ Negroes, Mongolians and 
Indians,’’ are to be taught in separate schools 

The annual report of the Superintendent of Public In- 
struction (Hon. John Swett) for the year 1863, has been re- 
ceived. It is a full and interesting document, showing great 
progress in the 13 years of the Cor yn School history of 
this new region. The number of white children between 
4 and 18 years, was 78,655. The number belonging to the 

99 


public sch 


ols of all ages was 


1 Supplement to the School 
Law of the State has been enacted, embracing several im- 


F 


} 


dollars of valuation, is to be levied and col- 
the sum $8000 is appropriat- 
f the State Normal School; a 


22,965, and the average daily 


367 


































Blair, 


Batler, 


Districts. 


Amounts. 
Union, Thomas Imler, 132 29 
Woodbury 8., Levi H. Biddle, 114 66 
Amity, William Yocum, 148 19 
Berne Upper, Michael Kauffman, 164 18 
Bethel, Augustus Shubart, 188 70 
Brecknock, Daniel Hummel, 108 80 
Cernarvon, John Kurtz, 93 99 
Colebrookdale, Nicholas Johnson, 142 14 
Hamburg, J. F. Luburg, 121 27 
Heidleberg U., John L. Brown, 90 86 
Hereford, David G. Clemmer, 122 84 
Longswamp, Joseph Romig, 192 26 
Oley, J. G. Bertolet, 170 40 
Perry, Reuben Shiffert. 133 37 | 
Robinson, John Scarlet, 209 03 
Ruscombmanor, Charles Levan, 113 10 
Chatharine, Stephen Hammend, 70 20 
Greenfield, Michael Black, 105 30 
Huston, Christian Breckbill, 124 02 
Martinsburg, W. C. Lysinger, 51 09 
Woodbury N., John M. Burget, 93 60 
Canton, Wm. H. Locke, 159 90 
Columbia, W. H. Gernett, 112 71 
Monroetwp, W. A. Kellogg, 84 63 
Rome twp., A. M. Wattles, 79 95 
Springfield, Orin Scott, 143 69 
Sylvania, George P. Monro, 23 01 
Towanda boro., G. W. Montanye, 94 38 
Tuscarora, Henry Montgomery, 82 29 
Windham, E. A. Owen, 106 08 
Wyalusing, Justus Ackley, 122 85 
Haycock, Henry Frankenfield, 138 06 
Makefield LowerBenjamin Lloyd, 160 68 
Nockamixon, Jacob A. Wolfinger, 228 15 
Southampton, John Hogeland, 134 55 
Tinicum, John Tettamer, 253 89 
Buffalo, R. M. Harbison, 115 44 
Cherry, Allison Thompson, 78 7 
Cranberry, John Georing, 83 85 
Franklin Ind., Thomas Branan, 7 80 
Forward, 8S. H. Critchlow, 97 50 
Franklin, William Dick, 74 10 
Mercer, William Johnston, 54 60 
Penn, John Meharg, 85 80 
Winfield, James Simmers, 106 86 
Allegheny, Augutus Walters, 176 77 
Cambria twp., Evan R. Morgan, 129 48 
Jackson, Paul Cobaugh, 72 15 
Taylor, Abraham Goad, 135 33 
Mahoning, Jonas A. Horn, 180 57 
Mauch Chunk b.Owen Williams, 839 30 
East Penn, Gideon Peter, 86 29 
Towamensing L.John A. Ziegenfus, 127 92 
Farmer's Mills, John Hershbarger, 24 58 | 
Gregg, Jared B. Fisher, 128 32 | 
Howard, Jacob Holter, 102 57 
Milesburg boro.,James Alexander, 50 70 
Taylor, Philip Huver, 41 34) 
Fallowfield E. Caleb B. Lilley, 126 36 
Franklin, David P. Haines, 78 00 
Goshen East, George S. Garrete, 73 32 
Oxford Lower, James S. Armstrong, 99 06 
Pennsbury, Job H. Pyle, 72 15} 
Thornbury, Joseph H. Brinton, 16 38 
West Chester, Charles Fairlamb, 448 10 
Marlboro West, James Pennock, 85 80 
Whiteland East, Francis S. Tiss, 112 71 
‘* West, Robert F. Hoopes, 105 69 
Clarion bor., Charles Kaufman, 6 30 
e twp., Henry Falton, 107 64 
Monroe, William Irvin, 92 43 
Piney, William McEwin, 97 10 
Porter, Manassa Arnold, 136 49 
Richland, Daniel Bostaph, 70 59 
Rimersburg, John Snyder, 36 27 
Toby, James Martin, 91 26 
Bloom, Gainon P Bloom, 25 35 
Clearfield, Michael Kittleberger, 65 50 
Knox, George Erbard, 48 74 
New Washingt’nPhilip B. Neff, 25 34 
Pike twp. Isaac Caldwell, 84 24 
Union, Dan’! E. Brubaker, 30 42 
Berwick, Isaiah Bower, 66 30 
Brier Creek, William Lemon, 97 11 
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Treasurers. 


Counties. 

Columbia, 
al 
“oe 
“ 
é 
“ 
“ 


| Crawford, 


‘é 


Cumberland, 


Dauphin, 


“a 
“ 
‘és 
“ 
“é 
“a 


Delaware, 


Lad 


Erie, 


| Huntingdon, 


“ce 


| Indian a, 


| Juniata, 


' se 


Jefferson, 


” 


| ae 
‘se 
“ae 
“ 


| Lancaster, 


} “ 


Lawrence, 


Lebanon, 
Lehigh, 


Luzerne, 


Lycoming, 





Districts. 





Treasurers. . 
Greenwood, Adam Uitt, 144 30 
Main, Charles Nuss, 51 87 
Madison, James Kisner, 129 09 
Mifflin, John H. Hetler, 110 76 
Montour, Joseph Mouser, 53 04 
Mt. Pleasant, John Shipman, 75 66 
Sugar Loaf, Alinas Cole, 75 66 
Athens, J. H. Childs, 120 12 
Cochranton, Dr. Charles Cochran, 29 64 
Allen Lower, Wh. R. Gorgas, 154 44 
Carlisle, Jason W. Eby, 448 89 
Dauphin bor., Henry D. Greenawalt, 66 30 
Hanover, E. John F. Stoner, 140 00 
Lykens, Michael Wolf, 111 15 
Middletown, Morris Johnson, 261 30 
Mifflin, Benjamin Riegle, 125 58 
Paxton Upper, Samuel Buck, 108 82 
Reed, David Bare, 39 40 
Rush, James Steaples, 10 92 
Thornbury, Curtis Cheney, TO 20 
Todmorden, Samuel Bancroft, 25 74 
Marple, Henry Hippie, 85 02 
Amity, Sterling Doolittle, 63 57 
Edinboro, Wm. P. Clough, 68 64 
Greenfield, Charles Morgan, 85 02 
Mill Creek Ind.,E. Camphauser, Tl 37 
Springfield, Townsend Webster, 188 37 
Waterford bor., Chester West, 58 50 
Menallen, John Kelly, 109 20 
Redstone, Robert Haggerty, 101 79 
Springhill, David Bowers, 144 69 
Stewart, Hervey Morris, 77 22 
Wharton, Sebastian Rush, 139 62 
Antrim, Henry Ditch, 287 43 
Green Castle, Daniel Kohler, 135 72 
Hamilton, Andrew Beard, 1386 50 
Peters, James D. Scott, 191 88 
Quincy, William Shaffer, 254 28 
St. Thomas, James G. Elder, 166 53 
Jackson, William Grimes, 83 07 
Perry, John Cowel, 86 97 
Cassville bor., Isaac Ashton, 27 30 
Cromwell, James Harper, 107 25 
Henderson, John Warefel, 39 00 
Clarksburg, Robert Bills, 10 92 
Conemaugh, Samuel G. Miller, 113 49 
Beale, Jobn Allen, 112 61 
Milford, William Sterrett, 120 51 
Spruce Hill, Wm. B. Gibson, 93 21 
Susquehanna, Amos Miller, 68 64 
Walker, John N. Moore, 156 78 
Beaver, Henry Hetrick, 70 98 
Clover, R. B. Brown, 74 88 
Corsica, J. M. Garvin, 24 96 
Oliver, John Coulter, 76 05 
Panxsutawney, Ephraim Bair, 49 53 
Ringgold, Francis Shranger, 81 90 
Winslow, Daniel Reynolds, 102 96 
Young, Joseph B. Morris, 79 56 
Elizabethtown, Samuel Bolivar, 120 90 
Earl West, Christian Brown, 192 66 
Hempfield East, Frederick Sheets, 271 83 
Rapho, Abraham Risser, 279 63 
Salisbury, John M. Dickinson, 345 54 
Lampeter West,George W. Miller, 173 94 
Warwick, Joseph Heas, 277 68 
Plaingrove, David McCune, 74 49 
Pollock, Wm. B. Suttcn, 228 15 
Union, David Sankey, 100 23 
Washington, William Getty, 64 60 
Wayne, W. M. Work, 107 64 
Lebanon bor, N.Adolphus Reinoehl, 111 54 
Swatara, George Lauser, 181 74 
Emans, Jacob N. Erdman, 60 30 
Grim’s, Amos Brouss, 14 04 
Lynn, Charles Grosseup, 287 90 
Weisenberg, Jacob Mattes, 223 46 
Greenfield, Jaman Goodrich, jr. 90 48 
W ilkesbarre, Saml. C. Montanye, 287 43 
Bastress, John Kellar, 27 69 
Fairfield Upper, John H. Herman, 64 75 
Franklin, Jacob Miller, 84 63 
Jordan, John J. Fox, 66 55 
Loyalsock, Peter Miller, 164 83 
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Cownties. 
Lycoming, 


Monroe, 


Montgomery, 
ee 


7 
te 
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Montour, 
“ 


Northampton, 


Northumber!’dCoal 


“e 


Perry 


Potter 
Bomerset, 


Schuylkill, 


es 
“ 
a 
“ 
sé 


Snyder, 


Susquehanna, 
o 


ee 
“ 
“ 
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Tioga, 
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Districts. Treasurers. Amounts. | Counttes. Districts. Treasurers. Amounts. 
Lycoming, George Stiber, 60 07 | Union, Buffalo, Thos. H. Cornelius, 169 26 
Muncy bor., John McCarty, 965 47 | s ‘East, Fredk. L. Hippin, 106 08 
Susquehanna, Jacob Grieb, 31 60 a Hartley, Michael Schnure, 109 98 
Williamsport, Andrew Hepburn, 628 62 os Mifflinsburg, John Badger, 86 19 
Woodward, Thomas Hughes, 62 41 | ee Union Ind., Michael Oldt, 12 48 
Bell Ind., A. Bell, 10 92 | Venango, Cherry Tree I., Wm. R. Stewart, 22 62 
Hempfield, 8. P. Johnston, 79 95 “ Clinton twp., James Baird, 84 24 
Lackawannock, William Jones, 73 71 ” Cooperstewn P. A. Bower 23 79 
Pine, James A. Miller, 111 93 ‘ Franklin, James Bleakley 204 36 
Sugar Grove, Wm. M. Lackey, os = . French Creek, Thomas Nesbit, 141 57 
Norwick, Ira Burdich, 8 47 Plum, Wm. K. Gilleland, 106 86 
Lafayette, James Hoop, 27 68 Oakland Geo. K. Weber 114 27 
Armagh, Charles Ryle, 157 95 a Scrubgrass, Robert Dickson, 93 21 
Brown, Wm. McKinna, 95 94! Warren, Corydon, John E. Woodbeck, 33 54 
Decatur, Jacob V. Sigler, 123 24 es Columbus I. D., 0. A. Smith 49 53 
Granville, David E. Robeson, 126 75 Glade, Geo. C. Irvine 51 48 
Wayne, John Atkinson, 129 87 Warren bor D. Wetmore, 135 33 
Eldred, Jacob Frantz, 84 63 os Carroll, James Kerr 123 34 
Smithfield M. Charles M. Hanna, 134 55 Cecil William Keffer 115 44 
Paradise, Andrew L. Storm, 56 16 | Westmoreland, Burrell J ph K ly 160 29 
Smithfield, John D. Labar, 135 72 " Concord James Robinsot 10 14 
Stroud, Wm. §S. Rees, 181 74 “ Independt. Nx Henry Graf 19 50 
Dublin Upper, Charles Gilbert, 149 76 | . Latrobe G. L. Kieh 84 24 
Merion Lower, William Sibley, 390 00 | Ligonier bor., Jacob Brenizer 34 72 
Pi mouth, George Faninger, 144 30 twp Fred \ rile 199 29 
Salford Upper, Aaron G. Bernd, 176 28 Ludwick, Dar Kunkle, 51 48 
Towamensing, John H. Krupp, 107 64 Penn, Andrew Mc\ ams, 234 39 
Anthony, Wm. McBride, 104 91 Hiuntingt H W 213 23 
Derry, Charles Lotner, 93 21 Sulphur Spri , 34 32 
Liberty George Billmeyer, 122 46 Hempfield {. Highbarger,452 02 
Bethiehem bor.,Mifflin H. Snyder, 244 92 | Wayne Bethany l. West 24 18 
Bushkill, Christian Kaske, 180 96 , Lebanon I \ 57 33 
Centreville Ind., John Beck, 26 91 Mt. Republic 19 89 
Mt. Bethel U., John Hartzell 279 24 Mt. Pleass I W. Browr 166 14 
Mt. Bethel L., Samuel McFall 278 46 ; . J I 17 55 
Nazareth Upper, Paul Kleppinger, 70 98 | Wyoming Tuankhant Stark 76 83 
Plainfield, J. G. P. Kessler, 179 00 | York Carrol ( H 104 91 
Jonas L. Gilger 234 39 Chane I S M sy, 163 02 
McEwensville, James Roadarme! 33 54 Conewagi S H 173 55 
Turbut, John W. Huelter, 151 66 | ‘ Hanover w Kk 184 86 
Buflalo twp., Jacob Crow, 79 17} ’ Hopewe Heory H nond 357 24 
Madison, Wm. §. Hall, 151 71) . Windsor Low M Nimat 203 58 
Oliver John Horting 72 15 | Manheim W C. Myers 120 90 
Spring, Abraham Bear 130 65 | Newberr; } I I 246 09 
Clara, Ira Fosmer, 19 11 Springfield R. Glatfelter, 148 59 
Gennesee Ind., Patrick Moran, 20 28 | Washingt 150 93 
Harrison, Benjamin Thomas, 91 26 Wrightsvil! I G. ¢ 134 94 
Sharon, Joseph Mann 88 53 | 
Jenner Hugh Wiand 135 33 | TO PRESIDENT RIES 
Southampton, Adam Lepley, 58 5f Your attention is agai 
- pa. A ot ol attention 18 agal e necessity 
Summit, M. D. Miller, 86 19 . : 
Wellersburg, Samuel C. Fechtig, 26 91 . ans ee ures upon 
Auburn, Daniel Koch, 36 66 | the four month's certificate especially 
Brunswick E Henry Godshall, 61 62 | is this important in writi1 We frequently 
Centre, Elia Reed, 15 99 | gna it j ‘bl ae , Te 
Foster, Daniel Gribbin ee ee ee the warrant Se he 
Orwigsburg Martin Schaeffer, 67 0g | State appropriation is to | the post office 
McKeansburg I.Wm. B. Bock 57 33 | to which it is to be sent ng old books and 
Schuylkill, Daniel Madenfort, 106 08 | _ ia er ' ' 
Stephens, Saml. B. Medlar aac Se ene . oe Ramee ee4, Se 
Tunnel, Jobn D. Fahl, 11 70 | Sometimes are obliged t var until some 
Kessler, Isaac Klinger 21 06 | person from the district w mplaining because 
Chapman, Philip Hilbish ea oes - pif di 
a Wm. K. Miller. 118 86 the warrant has not be Or, if we direct as 
Selinsgrove, Geo. L. Becker, 132 60 best we can from what c: nade out of the names, the 
—— West, —— Arbogust, 56 94 | letters will remain in the off u ed for, be sent to the 
rooklyn, James 0. Bullard, 111 15} dead letter office. and i: f time be re > 
+= a Jeneiibesdien. $1 63 2 fice, ar he of time be retarned ti 
Dimeck. Alfred Miles. 104 91 the department, during which time the districts are dis- 
ae pron Freman, 100 23 | satisfied because they do 1 get their appropriation. Now 
sathrop, John Bishee, 87 75 | all this trouble and searc! 1 perplexi anc iti 
Said Miuadtetn, Ameng- Boast, 16 77 | R is u le and sea: per} lexity and waiting 
Middletown. Otis Ross, 91 65 | and complaining would be avoided, if those who fill up 
Silver Lake, Maurice McDonnell, 106 86 | the blanks in the affidavits and annual reports would be 
a rea ae se : 72 15 careful to write the names so plainly that there can be 
Seomieten. Seteie tek as ee | no doubt what they are 
Gaines, , Wm. W. Tate, ' 37 0 Let there be great care too in filling the blanks with 
. 5 . 
Lawrenceville, Joel Andrews, 36 27 | figures, in order that those who are required to copy them 
———-. es ke Urell, A * may be able to know just what numbers the characters used 
Unica, pe Furguson, 127 14 do represent. We hope that we shall not be under the ne- 
Westfield, Hiram Tubbs, 106 86 | cessity of referring to this matter again. 
Ward, Thomas Morgan, 96 33! Secretaries are referred to the 55th section of the school 
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law, page 29 of the digest, relative to a part of their duties, 
which it is feared, has hitherto been neglected. The list 
here required to be sent to the county Superintendents, is 
a document of much value to them as soon as the teachers 
have been employed. In order that the returns to the Su- 
perintendents may be uniform, and be made by the secre- 
taries with as little trouble as possible, blanks have been 
prepared and forwarded to the Superintendents to be sent 
by them to each secretary in their several counties. It is 
presumed that these blanks are in the hands of the proper 
officers. If so, they should be filled and returned to the 
Superintendent when the schools are to be kept open dur- 
ing the summer months. 
ial 
QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

45. Question: If a teacher be employed holding a val- 
id certificate at the time of employment but expires before 
the public examination for such district, can the directors 
be held accountable for that portion of the salary, from the 
time of the expiration of the old, until a new certificate be 
given? 

Answer: The directors cannot legally pay from the 
school funds one dollar for services rendered by a person as 
a teacher, who has not at the time of rendering said service 
a valid certificate from the Superintendent of the county in 
which he is engaged; and if an individual is allowed to 
teach in the public schools without a certificate, the district 
forfeits its right to the State appropriation. 

If the directors employed the teacher with a full knowl- 
edge of the fact that his old certificate would expire by its 
own limitation before the time of public examination, and 
they allowed him to teach during the interim, they are per 
sonally holden for the salary for that time; but if the teach- 
er kept this fact from the directors he should suffer the loss 
himself. 

46. QUESTION Suppose a sch 
the outgoing treasurer $300, and from 
Is the treasurer ut the end of the vear entitled to two per 
centum on the whole amount’?’—A Directo C y 
county. 

ANSWER: A treasurer of a school 
r into his hands whict 


| treasurer receive from 


the collector S17i Uv 


per centage on all monies c ymin 
expends on district accounts 
his term of office 
he is to pay it 
tage upor 

It matters not how he car 
whether pa d him by 
to have compensatior monies passing t 
hands for the use of the district and which he pr 
the proper vouchers 

ov 
ACTS RELATING TO COMMON SCHOOLS PASS} 
DURING THE SESSION OF 1864. 


STATI APPR IA N 
An Act to repeal so much of section twenty-ninth of tl t 
to provide for the ordinary expenses of the government 
and other general and specific priations, appr l 
April 14, 1863, as makes the number of pupils attending 
the schools, the basis of the distribution of the app: 
priation for common purposes 
SE ] Be it enacted br e Senate House of Re 
presenti tives, of the Coma iwealt i Pe sylvanta, 7 
General Assembly et d it ts hereby enacted by the t 


thority of the same, That so much of section 29th of the 
act entitled ‘‘ An Act to provide for the ordinary expenses 
of the government and other general and specific appropri- 
ations,’’ approved April 14, 1863, that provides, that war- 
rants drawn by the Superintendent of Common Schools for 
their support, shall be in proportion to the number of pu- 
pils attending schools therein by the Superintendent’s re- 
port of 1863, be and the same is hereby repealed. 





Sec. 18. For the support of the Common Schools, td be 
paid on warrants to be drawn by the Superintendent in 
favor of the several school districts of the Commonwealth, 
the sum of three hundred and sixteen thousand eight hun- 
dred and twenty-five dollars, inclusive of the salaries of the 
County Superintendents, and of five thousand dollars to ‘the 
State Normal School of the Fifth District in Mansfield, 
Tioga county, and of one dollar a year for one copy of the 
Pennsylvania School Journal, to be subscribed for and sent 
to each Board of School Directors in the State for public 
use, according to the Act of Assembly, approved the! 8th 
day of May, 1855, for the school year which will begin on 
the first Monday in June, 1864, to be accounted for im the 
usual manner: Provided, That the city of Philadelphia 
shall be entitled to a proportion on said basis, without con- 
tributing to the salaries of the County Superintendents :— 
Provided, also, that the Mansfield Normal School shall not 
alienate nor divert to any other uses than those provided 
by the act of May 20th, 1857, any of the real or personal 
property belonging to said school, without first reimbursing 
to the State the whole amount of any appropriation that 
has been made for its use and benefit; and the same shall be 
and hereby is made, the first lien upon said premises until 
repaid ; and provided further, that the sums hereinbefore 
given to the State Normal School, shall only be payable on 
production to the Superintendent of a duly certified copy 
of the proceedings of a general meeting of the stockholders 
thereof, respectively held after thirty day’s public notice, 
for the purpose of agreeing, by a majority of said contribu- 
tors or stockholders, that the capital stock thereof should 
be reduced by an amount equal to that hereby appropriat- 
ed by the state. To effect which reduction, when thus 
agreed to, authority is hereby given to the trustees of said 
school, to call in the present certificates of stock, and issue 
others in lieu thereof, of such amounts as shall effect said 
reduction, and that should dividends hereafter be declared 
by said school, such dividends shall in no case exceed six 
per centum on said reduced capital stock 


District AND ScHoon LIBRARIES 
An Act to promote the establishment of District and 


1d House of Re- 
prese } Common f Peni sy/vania i” 

= | ssemblau amet Lite by enacted by the au- 
by subscription or 
; of books or funds to purchase the 
yeen obtained t rm a public library in 
. mmon school district in this Commonwealth, 
, ' he d ity of the Board f Directors thereof, for 


be the duty of said directors to re- 
’ ys contributed or 
wise tained for the purchase or increase of the dis- 

1 to select and purchase the books therefor, 
t less than 
3 listrict, to make such selection and 
und al from time to time thereafter to make ad- 


ttee of tl board. or of 1 


nd purchases in the same manner; but 
ted or placed in said library, 

‘bation and consent of the selecting com- 
hall the ] roper board of directors appropriate 
if hool funds of the district to the purchase of 
oks the library, except such works of a strictly pro- 


ssion: haracter, as shal] be necessary and proper for the 
study and improvement of the teachers of the proper dis- 
trict ; and all moneys reeeived by said board for library pur- 
poses shall be annually accounted for at the settlement of 
ts accounts, in the same manner as common school funds 


are now by law accounted for 

Sec. 3. That the legal possession and ownership of the 
books, cases, and other appendages of the district library, 
shall be and remain in the proper Board of Directors and 
their successors in office as trustees for the district, and that 
the felonious taking and carrying away thereof, or of any 
part thereof, or of any bock, article of apparatus, or furni- 
ture, from or belonging to any common school house, shall 
and is hereby declared to be larceny ; and the breaking into 
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a common school house at night with intent to commit lar- 
ceny as herein set forth, or any felony, shall and is hereby 
declared to be burglary, and that any larceny or burglary 
80 committed, shall be punished as in other cases under ex- 
isting statutes. 

Sec. 4. That any person, over twelve years of age and 
resident in the proper district, whether contributor or not 
to the library, shall be entitled without charge to the use 





of the books thereof, according tothe rules and regulations | 


thereof; but that no book shall be issued to any minor, with- 
out the order of his or her parent, guardian or master, who 
shall thereupon become liable to all the penalties for the 
abuse, loss, or undue detainment of any book by said minor; 
and all entries of the issue of books duly made in the library 
list by the librarian at the time of such issue, shall be prima 
facia evidence thereof in a suit for any penalty, or for the 
value of any book. 


Szc. 5. That the proper Board of Directors and their 
successors in office, shall make, and from time to time as 
shall be proper, alter and amend the necessary rules and 
regulations for the care, issue, use and return of the books 
of the district library, and ordain such penalties for the 
abuse, loss or undue detainment thereof, as to them shall 
seem just and proper; which penalties shall be recoverable 
as debts of like amount are now by law recoverable ; and 
such penalties shall either be payable to the librarian in 
compensation of his services, or into the library fund, as 
the proper Board of Directors shall determine. 

Sec. 6. That the Secretary of the proper Board of Di- 
rectors, or such other member as the board may select, shall 
be the general librarian of the district library ; and that 
the principal teacher of the school held in the house in 
which the library is kept, shall be the assistant librarian 
while in charge of said school, and while so in charge, such 
assistant librarian shall have the charge of the library, so 
far as relates to the care, issue, and return of books and 
the keeping of the list thereof; but that neither the libra- 
rian, as Sec 
out of office shall receive his final instalment of salary till 
he shall have first accounted for all the books belonging to 
the library, to the satisfaction of the proper board 


retary, nor the assistant, as teacher, on going 











Sec. 7. That when the pupils or other persons connected 
with any common school shall have procured books or funds 
for the purchase of books, for a school library therefor, it shall 
be the duty of the Directors of the proper district to provide 
out of the school funds of the district a suitable case ther 
for, and also fo ich additions as may subsequently from 
time to tir be made thereto: and the selectioz nd 
chase the bool r such school library and of all 
tir be m by it l 
th ‘ } } } 
th tw f } " 
ch lin 
be d l l li t ’ 

f the } n € ] 
law f f Directors t i} . 
fu he irchase of book 
lil r x 

SI I pu f the 7 r 
otl ] l I ist } 

lil } ic] ules t 
¢c r i the is t iforesaid te 
the ind purchase thereof, shall from time t 

esta lt é the pupils of said ! 
se 1 by er ] Is with the consent the select 
ing com! é resaid, shall be the librarian of the s 
librar 

Sr That the legal possession and ownership of the 
school library shall be in the proper board of directors 
the feloniou king thereof shall be larceny the issue 
list thereof shall be primn facie evidence of delive ry, ar l 





the penalties for the abuse, loss or detention of books, shall 
be recoverable, as hereinbefore provided in the case of dis 
trict libraries 

Sec. 10. That it shall be lawful for the common school 
directors of any district to receive, hold and use, any de- 
vise, bequest, gift, grant or endowment of property, whether 
real or personal, which may be made to them for the estab 
lishment, increase or support, either of a district or of a 
school library in existence or to be established under the 
provisions of this act, and the same to apply to the estab 
lishment, increase and. efficiency thereof, subject however, 
to any terms, conditions or restrictions attached to such de- 
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vise, bequest, gift, grant or endowment, and not inconsist- 
ent with the purposes of this act; and the said directors, 
and their successors in office, shall have authority to bring 
suit, and do all other things necessary for the recovery, use 
and application of the same to the purposes aforesaid 


WasHineTon’s BIRTH-DAY. 


An Act to declare Washingtor birth-day a public holi- 
yay i 


day 

Sec. 1. Be tt enacted by the Sen ind House of Re- 
presentatives of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania in 
General Assembly met, j s hereby ted by the au- 


thority of the same That from and after the passage of 

this act, the 22d day of February (the birth of the immortal 

Washington) in each and every year, shall be deemed and 
| 


proclaimed as a public holiday, an be duly observed 





as such; the payment of all notes 
or other instruments negotiable 
monwealth, and becoming payable on sai 
ruary, 


bills of exchange, 
by the laws of thi om- 
22d day of Feb- 
yn the secular day 
uy, on which said secu- 














shall be deemed to be me due 
} 








next preceding the aforementioned day k 
lar day demand of payment may be made, and in case of 
non-payment or dishonor of the same protest may be made 
and notice given in the same manner as if such notes, 
checks, bills of exchange, or other instruments fell due on 
the day of such demand; and the rights and liabilities of 
all parties concerned therein shall be the same as in other 
cases of like instruments legally proceeded with Provid 
ed, That not) ng herein contained shall be so construed, as 
to render void any demand notice or protest made or given 
as heretofore at the option of I ler, nor shall the same 
be so construed, as to vary the rights or liabilities the 
parties to any such instruments he e executed 
Tax Unst LAN 
Sk 1 Bei Tha Sth Sect 
the Act f April 11th, 18 tle A er sup] 
ment to the Act, entitled A ‘ r ur 
tinuar i é - 
proved tl Sth da f M I 
herel y re Lie 
Tit l 
Ay r T | 
43 } - 
Pe i] 
Apr 
4 \ 
’ 
4 
‘ 
r’ 
7 
‘ ~ 
. 
An Act 
~ ( 
g t H 
lat Li] in tl 1 Ay 
L4tt AT yeu M 
An A he é D per Ox 
ford township, Chester t t ey Appr 
proved May 4 
An Act authorizing the § Directors of the ber 
of Ux town, in the inty of Fayette, to sell certain rea 
estate and to borrow money Appr yed May 4 
An Act to authorize the School Directors of the north 


ward of the borough of Meadville to borrow money. A} 


proved May 4 
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An Act to abolish the Cochranvile School District, in 
Chester county. Approved May 4. 





Nors.—Several bills passed by the Legislature have not 
yet been signed by the Governor. Among these may be 
some relating to school matters. If there are any, when they 
become laws they will be reported. It is not known that 
there are any affecting the general school law. 


Original Communications. 


GENERAL INFORMATION.—NO. 3. 
Interesting natural productions may be gathered 





everywhere and valuable cabinets formed. It is 
strange how we long for things abroad that we may 
never see, or that will be of little practical utility. 
Text-book information is eagerly sought,—while the | 
equally important objects that nature has spread in 
profusion around our doors are neglected. 

How easily might every school be in possession 
of a mineralogical cabinet, and the pupils 
5 and geology of their 


be made | 


acquainted with the mineraiog 
1 


respective neighborhoods? ‘The pupils willneed no 


need bi 


text-books for this purpose. No expense 

incurred, only a knowledge part of th 
teacher—and without this he has no right in th 
schoo] room. If only started the right spirit 
how gladly will every little hand assist in swelling 
the cabinet! What healthful and invigorating ex 


1] m over the 


. . ; . ; : 1A 
ercise it will give them to roa fields a 


climb the mountains in search of nature’s produ 


tions! J have known even parents to search old 
chests and desks for quartz crystals and old histor! 
eal specimens and send them to the school 
kinds of natura product us thus find thei way 
thither, and importan 

them.—lessons that will make the schoo] attractive 
and that may indus 
Agassiz, a Humboldt, or a Hugh 


lessons can be drawn fro 


‘many a youth to follow in th 
footsteps of an 
Miller. ‘These men had more to attract their atté 
tion than the few common school branches 

Here is a work for district and county institutes ; 
instead of having the same unprepared routine of 
in some pla es, they can 
if 


exercises, as is the cas 


be made a nucleus of a vast amount 


general in 


formation. The principal minerals &c. can be 
brought together, their names learned at a singl« 
meeting, and specimens distributed into every part 
of a township or county; thus all might be benefit- 
ed. Here, for example, in Bucks county, at one end 
the different iron ores are abundant, in the central 
part lead, in another part Baryta or heavy spar 
abounds, in another Gneiss, while stil! in another are 
found upwards of a dozen different kinds,—all in 
abundance in their respective localities. Yet many 
children in one part have never seen the minerals 
in another. Where one person undertakes to collect 
them, as several have done, the expense is consider- 
able, besides the loss of time. 

The study of Entomology is beginning to attract 
considerable attention among farmers and scientific 
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men, and a knowledge of the names, habits and pe- 
culiarities of the principal insects will prove a valu- 
able acquirement to the young. They should be 
made acquainted with those which furnish as with 
amusement, food, coloring substances and medicines, 
and should learn to distinguish the useful: from the 
injurious and the harmless from the noxious. Col- 
lections in this department of natural history may 
also be made with little trouble. There may at first 


| be a feeling of disgust on seeing a louse, a spider or 


a bug; but a glance at them through a simple micro- 
scope exhibiting their beauty and peculiarities, or a 
familiar lesson, will soon expel all fears and hatred, 
and will make the young regard and collect them 
with interest. A little box should be procured in 
which they can be kept for examination and instrao- 
tion. Most of them can almost instantly be depriv- 
ed of life by using a little ether or alcohol. Were 
the habits of insects more closely observed, many 
wrong impressions concerning them would vanish,— 
many superstitions be dispelled that exist in some 
neighborhoods,—such ridiculous notions as stagnant 
water generating musquitoes, putrid meat, Inaggota, 
and flies, and a hundred others equally 
By a little study and observation on the 
to add much to 


airi lies 
abs rd 
part of the teacher he will be able 
the interest of school exercises 

The names of most of the wild flowers and plants 
which beautify the fields and groves everywhere can 
be learned as they come forth, if the teacher 
take the trouble to investigate and collect them 
with the aid of his pupils 

Appended is a list of the botanicai and common 
names of the wild flowers which bloom in this region 
in April, May and June: 

APRIL AND May. 
Common Name. 

Liverwort, 
Bloodroot. 
Wind flower. 
Dog’s tooth violet. 
Violet. Heartsease. 
Crowfoot. Buttercup. 
Spring beauty. 


Bontanical name 
Heptica, 
Sanguinaria 
Anemone, 
Krythronium, 

Viola, 
Ranunculus, 
Claytonia, 





Steilaria, 
Antennaria, 
Geranium maculatum, 


“ robertiannm, 


Ornithogalum, 
Taraxacum, 
Lamium, 
Nasturtium, 
Tussilago, 
Polygonatum, 
Dicentra, 
Epigea, 
Iris, 
Cardamine, 
Uvularia, 

| Crategus, 

| Chelidonium, 

Cypripediam, 

| Pyrrhopappus, 

| Thalictram, 


Chickweed. 
Everlasting. 

Wild cranesbill. 
Herb Robert. 

Star of Bethlehem. 
Dandelion. 

Henbit. Dead nettle 
Water cress. 
Coltsfoot. 

Solomon’s seal. 
Dutchman’s breeches. 
Trailing Arbutus. 
Flower de luce. 
Bitter cress. 

Bell wort. 

Hawthorn. 
Celandine. 

Ladies’ slipper. 
False dandelion. 
Meadow rue. 
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Azalea, 
Arisema, 


Pinxter bloom. 
Indian turnip. Jack in the pulpit 
JUNE. 
Aquilegia, 
Castilleja, 
Erigeron, 
Potentilla, 
Houstonia, 
Circea, 
Capsella, 
Viburnum, 
Nepeta, 
Lupinus, Lupine. 
Maruta, Mayweed. 
Heliopsis, Ox-eye. 
V eronica, Speedwell. 
Osmorhiza Sweet cicely. 
H ypoxis, Star grass. 


COce May, l 86 a 


Columbine. 

Painted cup. 

Robin’s Plantain. 
Cinquefoil. 

Bluets. 

Enchanter’s nightshade. 
Shepherd’s purse. 
Dockmackie. 

Gill, Ground ivy. 


A. 5. U. 
tie all 


REPUBLICAN EDUCATION. 
Mr. Eprror.—A few months ago, I read an ar- 
ticle on modern educe: 
I had 


Journals ; 


tion by Horace Greely, which 
ntended to answer in some of the Educational 
but before my remarks were written, the 
editor of the Pennsylvania School Journal had 
answered the article so thoroughly that there seem- 
ed nothing left for me to say. 

As the School Journal truly says: “This unre- 
publican difference which deranges our social rela- 
tions—even though education may be one of its 
causes—is but the precursor of the full success of 
the present system of general education, when all 
shall be properly educated.” 


it m y be u less to add any more to the truly 


exe nt swer of Journal; but | must try, 
although | may but give the same ideas over again. 
My ble opinion 1s that a false education, and 
not l one of the principal causes of these 
unrepub listineti [t is not only that all ar 
not ed | 1at many are educated falsely 


as disreputable, and she teaches her fond 
mother to think so too, who therefore kee ps herself 
in t c<itchen while the daugther lounges in the par- 
lor ( oy 1s taught to despise the labor of his 
fat] who, upon his son’s return from school, fits 
him with a fast horse and accompaniments, that 
he tuay iave an opp rtunity to show off his “« edica- 
h But, can we think that if they were taught 
ey ought to be, they would thus despise the 


honest labor of their parents, although connected | 
with igornance ? 


Ana even if this were the case, it would be no 


argument against the system which produced such 


a result, but, in the language of the School Journal, 


“this disturbance might be hailed as the sign of suc- 
ess.” When the few only are educated, they may 


naturally look down upon the “ coarse and brutal 
throng;” but, when all are educated, all kinds of 
labor being then performed by those who are thus 


educated, all cannot look up to what are now called 
‘respectable pursuits and pos Ss: rv all pur- 
| 


suits being in the hands of the intelligent, every one 


will regard every other station in | “equal in 


| respectability with his ow: And as always 
must be some are more inte rent than others, it 
will come to pass that ignorant persons will be nomore 
fit to till the ground or to cook a meal than to 


} 


‘dress dirty sores ;” and if they be despised at all, 
they will be despised not for their labor, but for their 
want of intellectual wealtl But, we think when 
all are rightly “ trained in th they should go,” 
poverty neither in intellig« nor in wordly goods, 
will be despised, when con ted with virtue. 


The question whether American education is suf- 


ficiently practical, is like the old question of the 
ignorant ‘Of what use w tbe?” When a teach- 
er recommended anything for th nprovement of 


his pupil’s mind, if the parent could see no benefit 


in it in connection witl sinees, he significantly 
asked—“ Of what use v t be? Ihe most ignor- 
ant hucksters are often better versed in practical 
arithm il calculations than the profoundest schol- 
ars; yet who would argue from tl act that they 
knew an hing abou l ne p iples of 


Mr. Ed I fully a l whatever 
improves the mind t1 ition, because it 
gives happiness to its r; and that which 
gives true happines l lapplness 
being t { \ Gu one who 
will accept of his b K. J RN 

Ent l i 

WORK FOR INSTITUTES.—NO. 
iginal 

" 
Line ser 

ut g ym- 
m 2 h 
‘ h wo } 

( i iT 1s ] year, 
wh ‘ g Is, | itions of 
the fact that this a iss of every 
pub ec school tea * and a daily, 
without the po ssion of a .tra unary 8 hol- 
ast ittainments. t Only 3 nmendable 
ndustry on the part of tl tor, In prepar- 
ing a number of orzqena Ses lat may be 
adapted to the various recitations. How often the 


i] } 


observing teacher must hay uch have 


emarked, ass 
been pr sented to a class, the marked change in 
their expression of countenan and the eagerness 
with which they enter upon the solution. Is an ele- 
mentary class about to recite in Mental Arithmetic ? 
and should they be somewhat wearied with ques- 


tions,—let the teacher present to them some prob- 
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lems relating to the purchase or sale of articles, | 
which transactions are supposed to involve the same | 
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principles with those that have been under consid- 


eration. He will then be at no loss in discovering 
the difference of interest with which the minds of 
his pupils embrace the lesson-questvons, and those 
which may be adapted to illustrate them. 

A few weeks since, happening in a school when 
the exercise was in superficial measurement in which 
a number of examples was taken from the text- 
book,—at the conclusion of these, the lady in charge 
requested her pupils to give the number of square 
yards, feet, inches and seconds in the white walls 
of the school-room ? The question was one of prac- 
tical import, and such as every lady who has occa- 
sion to paper walls might find.it very convenient to 
understand, in all the details. In the present instance 
there were deductions to be made for the windows, 
doors, and black-board spaces—the linear measure- 
ment of which the pupils had the liberty of assum- 
ing. This problem was performed with dispatch and 
exactness by a little girl under twelve years of age; 
the question being worked by Duo-decimals, and 
the answer exhibited in a very few moments ! 

seing invited to propound some questions to the 
class, the following occurred, on the spur of the mo- 
ment. 
the black-board, marking all the divisions of yards, 
half-yards and quarters, giving a Geometrical x 
planation of the same; 2d, to represent the same square 
in the form of a Vulgar Fraction, without any redu 
tion, previous to the multiplication ; 3d, to make a 
similar exposition in the form of a Decimal Fraction 


However simple these prob 


are many of our Public Schools, which, for want « 
practical illustrations in superficial measur t 
being familiarized to the pupils’ minds,—would fa 
to exhibit the promptness and intelligence that cl 
acterized these solutions. In the inst: 
the terms used were fully comprehend S 
expressed, and the results given le me t 
has been taken to relate the incid 

The teacher here is in the frea pract 
explaining by orginal que ‘ 
peculiarities of linear, superticial an lid me 
ment. And hence there was no difficulty in h 
pupils comprehending the terms of the problems 
as soon as expressed. 

The same discrimination apr 1 to th 
of measurement, might have an a yplicat 
the exhibitions adapted to blacl ard exer 
showing that when their pract results ar 4 
miliarized to pupils, there will rarely, if ever, be a 


manifest want of interest ! 


One more illustration 12 in 


A few days since beir 


a school, and having occasion to ask some ques- 


tions in Physical Geography, which were answered 


with great promptness, the teacher, znstanter, pro- 


It is required 1st, to exhibit a square rod, on | i 





duced a number of colored prints, representing 
scenes in various parts of the world,—such as the 
jungles of India—the rivers and lakes of South 
America—with many others in the Temperate Zones 
—or, in far Northern or Southern latitudes. Here 
were grouped together human beings with appropri- 
ate habiliments—conveyances—wild and tame ani- 
mals, &c., &c. 

All these at a glance most strikingly afforded 
answers to the questions submitted ;—showing also, a 
variety of ways of rendering science attractive to 
beginners ! HuMANITAS. 
Bucks county, May 19, 1864. 


oo 


SCHOOL AGE, 

Mr. Epitor :—An article appeared in the March 
number of the School Journal, proposing that the 
present school law, which admits scholars between 
the age of five and twenty- ne to our public schools, 
be so changed as to admit none but such as are be- 
tween the ages of six and sixteen. I agree with 
the writer, that szz is young enough for children to 


commence attending school, and I object to that 


part only of the proposed alteration, which would 
deprive scholars of being admitted to, or continu- 
our public schools after the age of sixteen. 


» writer has stated his arguments under dif- 


ferent heads, I will endeavor to answer them in ro 

Ist. “A period of ten years is sufficient ‘om- 
plete an ordinary English education.” 

I might first inquire what he means by an ordi- 
nary Englisheducation. It might properly embrace 
. wide field. But I will agree to narrow it down to 
those branches our teachers are required by law to 

I And commencing w Arithmetic, I ask 
how m scholars there are, who, beginning at six, 
ten years attain a thorough understaning of 
ercentage, and Mensuration, so as to be 
nake a practical application of them? How 

man y tl } are sixteen years old, will 
ive 1 tu 1! and force of intellect necesssary 
comprehend 1 appt ite t fine specimens of 
ire d in our readir series? Without 

» one will ever learn to read well. It is of 
primary importance that ey ne should have a 
fe 1or Th leveloped and cultivated 

( hoc und s seldom acquired at 

in ¢ Young vild m be taught to 

id, but ler ones alone can be taught read 

lo d ss al from school before he has 
rned to read correctly, or to love reading for the 
pleasure : struction it affords, is to do him and 


society a great wrong. 
Again, hi 


and accurate 


Eternity alone can disclose 


the injury yw many can a 


quire such clear 
ideas of the philosophy of the English 
as will be of any 


language, practical benefit to them, 


by the time they have reached the 


proposed age of 
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dismission? Or of Geography; how many can be 


made to understand the reason of the change of 
seasons, why the days are longer in summer than 
winter, the cause of the tides and eclipses? How 
many will comprehend the theory and practice of 
our General and State governments? ‘The law re- 
quires all this to be taught. Not only this, but Na- 
tural Philosophy, Algebra, and Geometry, are now 
taught in some of our common schools, and by 
teachers too who have acquired their education from 
the same source, never having so much as “ rubbed 
their backs against an academy.” 

2nd. “Our present arrangement takes in a class 
hard to govern ; our fast boys and young rowdies be- 
long to this class.” 

These have never received the proper training at 
home, as their present condition abundantly proves, 
and if they are deprived of all chance of education 
at our public schools, who are to fit them for society, 
or to make useful eitizens of them? No one will 
deny the vast influence for good, a well conducted 
school can have over these subjects. Under our 
present arrangement, if boys do not behave well, the 
directors have the power to suspend them until they 
reform. My short experience as a teacher warrants 
me in saying, pupils over sixteen are no more diffi- 
cult to govern than younger ones. 

-d. ‘‘ Our schools are too crowded, and our teach 


‘ ” 


ars have too much to perform. 


The remedy for this lies in more teachers and 


larger school houses, not in turning redundant 
scholars out of school. 

ith. “‘ Parents, having so many years to school 
their children, put it off from year to year, and kee} 
them at home on the slightest excuses.” 

The true cause of this evil lies in the apathy 
parents, and to correct it they must be awakened to 
a proper sense of duty. Any one who realizes th 


necessity of an education, knows it is of vital im- 
portance that children should attend school as regu- 
larly and constantly as possible. The way to en- 
ourage this, is, to increase the interest of scholars 
in their schools by the employment of more efficient 
teachers, and 


not by enacting laws like the one pro- 


posed. 
5th. “ Our boys being let go to school until they 
are twenty-one, prevents them from being bound as 
apprentices to learn useful trades and handicrafts.” 
This objection might with equal propriety be 
irged against our high schools and colleges. What 
] 


better right have the class that attend them, to pur- 


sue their studies after they are old enough to be ap- 
prenticed, than those who attend our common 
schools? There is ample time, between six and 
twenty-one, to obtain both a good trade and a good 
education. A boy while learning a trade, should 
have a few months schooling every year. Such ig 


the practice in New York, and New England. This 


policy produces intelligent 
artizans, who are the bon: 


6th. “ Our present arra 


schools, to a great extent 
trict school wil 
of agricultural, mechani 
for entrance into the col! 
country, is the hope 


few of its friends and su; 


anticipate the sam« 


the more opulent cl 


demy) or conti 


capricious chat iby 
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farmers, mechanics, and 


sinew of society ina 


liscourages high 


That the dis- 


the place of our 
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ercantile life, or 
niversities of the 


belief of not a 
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ur Own State, 
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tive sympathy of 
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forbid that the children of the poor should be re- 
duced to such a sorry plight as that. 
As a grateful debtor to the Pennsylvania School 





System, | protest against such a change, and I am 
surprised that you, Mr. Kditor, one of its fathers, 
should give the least countenance to such an inno- 
vation. CHANNING. 
Parkerville, Chester co., Pa., April 1864. 





Selections from the Newspapers. 


A FARMER’S LIBRARY. 


In conversing with an intelligent farmer a short 
time since, he told us that he attributed much of 
his success to his carefully reading upon the differ- 
ent departments of agriculture. In addition to a 
few reliable agricultural journals, he said he had 
collected what he calls his “ Farmer’s Library.” He 
made it a point to understand the why and where- 
fore of the processes he was putting into practice. 

And he was correct. Farmers should read—should 
study more than they do. Every farmer should have 
a library. It need not be large or expensive, nor 
need it be purchased all at once. The reading of 
it need not detract one hour from the important 
labor of the field. But we insist that every farmer 
should have some scientific knowledge of the vari- 
ous operations he is daily performing, both for his 
own enjoyment and profit, and to be able to give 
a reason for everything he does on his land. His 
children should be taught the philosophy of agn 
culture more or less thoroughly, that they may be 
attached to the calling, and may make improvemen 
on it.—Clinton co. Republican. 

o- 
COMMON SCHOOLS. 
NumBeER 1.—Houwses. 

It is as true as-it is strange, that in the present 
progressive age, many of our scHool houses are in 
ferior to those in which our grandfathers receives 
their rndimental tuition. 

In the qualification of teachers, attendance of 


ool. choice of branches taught—in edu 


pupils at scl 
cationa! interests gen 
has been a telling reformation. 
here has been a lack of judgment and care in plan 
ning the arrangement and capacity of the houses 
Some years ago the State Department distributed 
the “Pennsylvania Architecture” amongst thé 
several districts of the State ; effecting, thereby in 


: +3. ; 
some places a decided change, while in other dis- 


rally, within a few years ther 


At the same tims 


tricts no trace of the work can be found, or if at 
hand its counsels are totally disregarded. 

Directors who are seldom inside a school house are 
not sufficiently acquainted with the needs of a school 
to properly construct a convenient house. Why not 
then, teachers, co-operate with them to build the 
houses right? You are presumed to know what 
form of house is best adapted to secure the comfort 
of both teacher and pupils. Appoint a committee 
at some session of your District Institute, whose 
duty it shall be to report, at some subsequent meet- 
ing, such design for a school house, as said commit- 
tee think will best promote the objects sought. Act 
upon this report and present it to the directors for 
their approval and guidance. You will thus at least 
leave the directors no excuse for building the shabby 
affairs we now so frequently see, instead of good, 
neat, and convenient school houses. 


No. 2.—Class Register. 

Much delay is experienced in properly organizing 
and classifying a school whenever it changes in- 
structors, and it is now the exception rather than the 
rule, that a school is taught two consecutive terms 
by the same person. If any means can be devised 
whereby the exact proficiency of each pupil can be 
presented to his new tutor, two weeks at least of 
study may be added to the present school term, and 
the scholar who, term after term, has gone over the 
same well known ground, can have the profitable 
pleasure of examining the next page of his text 
book. 

To save this time in making over the school, it 
has been urged, that the teacher should keep a Class 
Register, and place it in the hands of his successor 
to assist him in classification. We believe, could it 
be retained continually in the same school, that a 
carefully kept Register, would be of incalculable 
benefit. Very few teachers, however, will be likely 
to take this advice and leave part of their effects in 
a district where they never again expect to teach. 

Then let the district procure this register and let 
it become part and parcel of the school furniture, 
there to remain a true index of each scholar’s ad- 
vancement ; or, what is still better, let the State De- 
partment furnish it, in which case each school will 
receive a copy of the Register, however negligent 
or careless the directors may be. When the State 
does this, it takes one more step toward perfecting 
Pennsylvania schools. Curt CLARK. 

Petroleum Re ] orter. 

a 


PARENTAL VISITATION. 

Kducation does not begin in the school room, but 
it the home fireside. The mothers and fathers of 
our land, be their characters what they may, are 
those by whom the first principles of an education 
must be inculcated. In the parent we find one of 
the most responsible positions as an ethical being. 
Parents must in a great measure answer for the 
moral and mental training of their own children.— 
Nor is it sufficient that they be trained mentally and 
must be strengthened and developed 
functions also. Mental, moral, and 
phy is requisite in order 
that children may attain that degree of perfection 
which evidently was the design of the Almighty in 
their creation 

Tea hers need and a -SIrg the co-operation of the 
Were the teacher an infallible being, it 
might be that the influence and co-operation of 
parents could be wholly dispensed with; but, such 


orally; they 
n their physi i 


physical training combined, 


& 


parents. 


not being the case, a full and hearty co-operation of 
teacher and parent must exist, that we may arrive 
more directly and more easily at the designed end 
of education. Did parents interest themselves to 
the extent they should in school affairs, our schools 
would stand on a much firmer base, and more might 
with propriety be expected from our school teachers. 

What a noble cause is inviting, yea, even begging 
your espousal! A cause not to be hemmed in 
either by state lines or national boundaries; not so 
unstable as the political factions, which are ever 
being born and nurtured in the lap of fanaticism ; 
not so transient as the meteor that flashes across 
the heavenly arch, and leaves the world only in 
greater darkness as it again sinks into nothingness ; 
but a cause whose breadth is only limited by the 
bounds of the universe; its height, only by the ex- 
alted position of our own and other enlightened 
countries, and by the flights through which it has 
borne the human mind; its depth, only by a state 
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far beyond the bounds of hopeless insanity and 
idiocy itself; a cause firmer than the everlasting 
hills and mountains by which we are surrounded, 
and lasting as eternity. Is it a light, trivial, and 
unimportant work? Is the training of the human 
mind, that master-piece of all God’s creation, that 
most Heaven-like attribute of humanity, to be de- 
spised as a work unworthy the attention of man- 
kind? Let the world answer. Happily the work 
is not so regarded. 

Parents should manifest a livelier interest in the 
education of their children. As a general thing 
parents are too negligent of the educational interest 
of their children. Their interest should manifest 
itself not only in the amount of knowledge incul- 
cated but also in the kind, as, also in the health and 
comfort of their children while at school. How few 
parents comparatively ever think of entering the 
school room for the purpose of seeing what is real- 
ly taught and in what manner it is taught! It is 
very seldom, indeed, that the parent is ever seen in 
the school room, and then in many cases it is for the 
mere purpose of lodging complaint or seeking to 
quarrel with the teacher. In no way can parents 
better promote the welfare of their children at less 
expense than by visiting the school while in full 
operation. Pupils, knowing that their parents will 
be spectators, make greater efforts to learn; and 
having occasionally the presence of their fathers 
and mothers in the school room, they naturally ar- 
rive at the conclusion that to be educated is really 
of some account, and therefore strive more earnest- 
ly to do well. The teacher also is encouraged in 
his work by knowing that parents are really inter- 
ested in what he is doing for their children. Much 
of the unnatural prejudice existing against teach- 
ers would be removed, if parents did but attempt 
to see and judge the teacher on the strength of his 
own merits and from his own actions, instead of 
listening to, and encouraging the idle tales of dis- 
respectful and disobedient children. 


Few parents know the real inconvenience and | 
want of comfort to which their children are subject- 


ed in many school houses. By visiting the school 
they learn these, and if they have any affection for 
their children they will no longer tolerate the exist- 
ence of these wants. The children in our public 
schools have been riding rails and slabs in the school 
room quite long enough. The comfort and health 
of the pupils must be consulted to a greater extent. 
The stereotyped argument urged by many parents, 
that inasmuch as they “ got thecr learning” in these 
houses, and inasmuch as they were good enough for 
them, they are also, therefore, good enough for their 
children, is now worn out. Because they were com- 
pelled to freeze their toes in some far corner of the 
old log school house, they would now have their 
children undergo the same torture. But the real 
reason is behind this. This argument has ever been 
used merely as a cloak to conceal their own penuri- | 
ousness and love of gain. 

Parents should visit the school, that they may see 
that full justice is done the teacher as well as the | 
children, and that he endeavors strictly to discharge 
his duty. ‘To rely on the idle reports which children 
are apt to carry home, is worse than folly. Teach- } 
ing is no more free from rogues, than perhaps most 
other callings, and there are many no doubt who 
offer themselves to the patrons of a district, who 
are not conscientious in the discharge of duty, Such 
as these need the attention of parents, that they ad- 
here strictly to what is right. 

It is only by visitation that parents will be en- 
abled to understand the modus operandi of the 
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g¢ hool. and be able Lo d term \ r oht and 
what is wrong in the teacher’s method nd thus do 
full justice to pupils, teacl connect- 
ed with the system.— Brad A 
oe 
IMPATIENCE. 

Dr. Arnold, the celeb d Ei I icher, and 
formerly head master of the hool at Rugby, when 
at Laleham, lost all patience with a dull scholar, 
when the pupil looked u n | face and said, 
“Why do you speak a Indeed, I am doing 
the best 1 ca Yea the 1 ed to tell 


never felt 


the story to his own cl! 





30 ashamed of If my rif ook and 
that speech I h rgot Such has no 
doubt been the | : teacher, 
of at least the great majority « Most of us 
have at times given vent t mpatience and 
wounded the sensitive fe gs of those under our 
care,,.when there was by ) means any ne S810) for 
anything of the kind 

Several reasons may be as 1 for t! but none 





of them can justify our 1s at such 
times. 

Many of us exper I ¢ to ar omplish more 
than in reality they are able to perform We forget 
at times that we are dealing with 1 1inds of chil- 
dren: minds vet untrai ito the analytical 
methods of reasoning which must | pursued in 
systematizing a science as to comprehend it pro- 
perly. The nutriment I nh 1s tur! to these 
young minds, is often un thy, or ré unsuited. 
It is not a difficult matter to find within a few 
miles of us any amount « schools, where pupils 
of the age of ten and t e years are pursuing, 
and encouraged to pursue, by misguided parents 
and ill-advising teachers, the stud re proba- 
bly the perusal, of from six to eig it branches at the 


same time, when but three or four same day 


would be sufficient to prop 3 their time 
for study. It is nota ir » meet with 
pupils of a similar age, pursuing tl! study of the 
Latin and French languages, together with perhaps 
Chemistry, Botany, Astronomy, 01 f the other 
natural sciences, when pe hay 3; at th ime time, 
they are utterly ignorant of the fir | ples of 
Arithmetic, Grammar, or Geograph) This, then, 
is one of the causes of impatienc« t acher.— 
Endeavoring to teach too much, and rowding 


the mind of the child. 


A second. reason, we of proper 


forethought, at times, of the object of the public 
schools. Whether the aim to make parrots of 
children, or to teach arffl train the young minds as 


if they were really almost a part of ourselves, is @ 
question which we think hardly admits of dispute. 
Yet undoubtedly there are many who in practice at 
least, virtually prove themselves ady ates of the 
first part. Is it just, that we for the purpose of ex- 
hibiting the ability of our pupils favorably, should 
make them mere book worms? Is there not a 


higher end to be attained than this, in the prepara- 
} 


| tion of the child to meet and cope with the difficul- 


ties it will encounter through life, and in its prepara- 
tion for a life of future usefulness, as well as for that 
higher life in eternity? The evidence of all nations 
unites in proclaiming that it is so. We at times 
look too lightly on our work. Some do not always 
feel the full responsibility of their position. Such was 
not the case with the illustrious Arnold. He felt 
that he was training immortal minds, which whether 
for good or for evil, depended very much on his in- 
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structions and his pious example. Dollars and cents 
too often is the controlling motive which induces 
many to adopt teaching as their calling. All pro- 
fessions are in a measure degraded by their quacks. 
This is particularly true in teaching, where every 
one, almost, through some influence brought to bear 
on directors, can secure a school to keep, if not to 
teach, for a few months, 

Physical prostration may in a manner at times ac- 
count for the exhibition of this impatience. ‘Teach- 
ers as a class are apt to become dyspeptic. This is 
no doubt owing in most cases to sendentary habits, 
combined with improper diet and a want of physical 
exercise. The royal road to learning does not lie 
exactly through the stomach, but there is no doubt 
an indirect route through this physical organ. The 
connection of mind and body is so intimate, that 
they necessarily have a mutual influence upon each 
other. When we are sick, we feel but little inclin- 
ed to pursue any study. The dark side of the pic- 
ture is then apt to be exposed. When we, from 
some physical weakness, feel indisposed, we are apt 
to become impatient without much cause. Never- 
theless, we should not manifest it by becoming 
wholly unreasonable and venting our spleen in a 
series of threats and charges upon the luckless head 
of some unfortunate urchin. As a general rule, we 
should always commend a good action, and censure 
only when it becomes an absolute necessity. 

Lastly, as to effects of this impatience. Had we 
the discretion to think before acting in these cases, 
there are few, we think, who would indulge -them- 
selves in the satisfation of scolding and threatening 


pupils. The moral effect is in every case bad in the 
extreme. The pupil gradually acquires a hatred 


against the teacher, and, to express it plainly, it is 
not at all surprising that such is the case. On the 
other hand, he who is willing to bear with the in- 
firmities of childhood, generally contracts many 
friendships with his pupils, and thus proves to a 
much greater extent successful in his teaching.— 
Dem, Standard. A. N. Rave. 


ail 


HOW A SENTENCE IS CONSTRUCTED. 

We propose to interest our readers by showing 
the manner in which a sentence is constructed.— 
Of course the method of forming sentences may 
be learned from nearly all our grammars, and we 
would not offer the present analysis, did we not 
expect to make it profitable and interesting to those 
that have not studied our language. 

All sentences orignally consist of one general, un- 
qualified assertion, which may be limited by various 
words, phrases, or subordinate assertions, until the 
idea of the speaker is exactly and concisely ex- 
pressed thereby. In the sentence we propose to 
construct, the unqualified assertion is,—‘* Man is.” 


No reference is here made to any particular persor, | 
and the affirmation is as true of one man as another. | 


By prefixing the article the, it becomes applicable 
to one man only, but who that man is it is impossi- 
ble to tell. 
assertion, “who lives.” 
“ The man who lives is,” and it still remains impossi- 
ble to determine what man is spoken of. We shall 
again limit the general assertion by restricting the 
subordinate by the phrase, “in fear.” In spite of 


all the limitations that have been added, no one can | 
|in the different “Field Hospitals” of our army, I 


yet determine who is meant to be signified. Let us 


We will now limit it by the subordinate 
The sentence now stands, | 


and hence until some ngewe fear is designated, no 
particular effect can be predicated as the result of 
that fear. The sentence now stands, “ The man who 
lives in fear of God is.” At first it could not be 
told what man was meant, but with the limitations 
added, the person signified becomes definite. As 
yet, existence is the only thing predicated of man. 
We shall now attribute to him the character of a 
traveler. The sentence now stands, “ The man who 
lives in fear of God is traveler.” But a peculiarity 
of our language requires most nouns to have prefixed 
some limiting word by which they (the nouns) are 
made to signify some certain, determine person, or 
else any one of a particular class of persons. Hence 
we shall add the article a to traveler. But a ques- 
tion now arises as to what traveler is here meant. 
As at first, it could not be ascertained what man 
was spoken of until there was added limiting words, 
so now must we learn in the same manner who is 
represented by the word traveler. Let us therefore 
add totraveler the affirmation, “ who journeys.” But 
again the meaning is not definite, nor indeed is it 
good sense, as any one of common .discernment can 
see. There is required, then, other qualifying ex- 
pressions to narrow the general assertion to some 
special and correct signification. Hence, let there 
be added “toward portals,” and to make portals 
definite, prefix the article, the. But, “ The man who 
fears God is a traveler who journeys toward the por- 
tal” is an expression containing no more sense than 
before we made the addition of ‘‘ toward the portals.” 
It would be pertinent to ask, what portals? Let 
the word portals be limited by adding “of Jeru- 
salem.” But the general assertion now becomes 
as absurd as it is false. Let us, however, make 
Jerusalem definite by prefixing the article the, and 
then add Heavenly. It now reads, “The man who 
lives in fear of God is a traveler who journeys toward 
the portals of the Heavenly Jerusalem.” The sen- 
tence now is easily understood, makes complete 
sense, and utters an important truth. Thus the 
entire rational meaning depends on the two words 
last added, an article and an adjective.—Alleghe- 


| nean. 
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MRS. HOLSTEIN’S LETTER TO CHILDREN. 
The following letter to children, from Mrs. Hol- 


| stein, was prepared for a schoo!; but we have 
obtained permission (by her) to make use of it in 


these columns. If each of our auxiliary societies 
will hand over their copy to some school in their 
neighborhood, it may be that the children will be 
incited by it to emulate the Pottsville schools, the 
children of which have sent numerous boxes through 
our Branch of the Commission to our suffering 
soldiers. If we could but remember that whoever 
has the means of sending the value of a pair of 
flannel drawers, or a flannel shirt, or a blanket, ma 
save a soldier’s life to his friends and his country, 
am sure that no one would rest until he or she had 
contributed that much to the cause. 

Will not the readers of this paper, every where, 
place a copy of this number in the hands of some 
good, loyal school teacher, who will be sure to regard 


| the request that this letter be read aloud to his 


scholars. 
Bripceport, Feb. 27, 1864. 


Dear CuitprREN: Having spent almost two years 


now add the phrase “of God,” thus limiting “in | feel the deepest interest in all that pertains to them ; 
fear,” and the person of whom mention is made be-| and as I cannot have the pleasure of talking to you, 
comes definite. 
fears, with many different and diverse consequences ; 


There are a thousand different | I may possibly be able to give you some idea of how 


much good your hands can do for our soldiers, 
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wounded, “and sick unto death,” lying in far-off 
lonely hospitals, where a child’s gift, trifling as it 
may seem, is appreciated and valued far more than 
you can imagine. I have often seen men, whom we 
thought too ill to notice anything, laugh and shout 
over some puzzle or game, which a child had sent 
and which served for the time to divert the mind 
from their own sufferings. All of you who can sew, 
can make pads, and the simple slippers, such as are 
worn in hospitals; or you can hem handkerchiefs 
or towels, and arrange the old linen or muslin into con- 
venient packages, ready for use ; all, even the small- 
est among you, can put together pieces of calico, or 
other material, in any form you fancy, and when 
made into squares, hand them over to the ladies of 
your Army Aid Society, who will gladly receive 
them from you, for the purpose of making the light 
summer spreads which are of so much value after a 
battle in intensely warm weather, when the soldier’s 
ordinary covering, the army blanket, becomes un- 
bearable to mangled, aching limbs. 

This is the reason why I urge you to do this work 
now; but here let me say, I have very rarely, so 
seldom indeed, that I could number the times, I ever 
heard our brave Union soldiers complaining, or bear 
impatiently their wounds; on the contrary, they 
endure suffering with a heroism which exceeds even 
the bravery of the battle-field. This recalls to mind 
a boy of only seventeen summers, the son of a clergy- 
man in Maine, who told me with a feeling of evident 
pride, that his right leg was left upon Seminary Hill, 
Gettysburg, that the stump was doing badly, but 
that he had no fear, nor regret, let the result be as 
it might. A few days more of gentle endurance, and 
the presentiment of the child, whom we had so ten- 
derly cared for, proved true, and with murmurs of 
“home” and “ heaven,” his young life ebbed away. 
Another added to the many thousands given for the 
“lite of the nation.” One week after his burial, his 
father came, with a heart saddened with this great 
sorrow, and with brimming eyes told me that his 
eldest had fallen at Malvero Hill, another at Gettys- 
burg, and his third was then with the army at Fer- 
nandina ; they were his treasures, but he gave them 
freely for his country. 

Another, an only child of a widowed mother, lay 
from July until October, calmly bearing untold 
agony, from a wound which he certainly knew must 
result in death, yet his one anxious thought, con- 
stantly expressed, was, ‘ Mother, do not grieve, it is 
best and right; bury me with my comrades on the 
field.” So at sunrise, one bright autumn morning, 
his soul went up to God. The casket which had 
held it, we laid to rest, among the nation’s honored 
dead, in Gettysburg Cemetery. 

One among the many cases of interest in the 
General hospital was a man from Western Penn- 
sylvania, whom his friends mourned as dead : whose 
furneral sermon had been preached and his name on 
the rolls marked, “ killed in battle,” in one of the 
many desperate charges during those memorable 
July days. His captain and friends saw him fall, the 
blood dashing upon the man next him, and life to 
all appearance gone. But it was not so; the bullet 
in its course went crashing through both eyes, but 
sparing life, though for the time unconscious with 
the inflammation which followed ; his brain became 
affected and he could give no history of himself ; 
but, when hungry would call “ Mother ;’ and talk to 
her constantly, first about his food; then of home 
concerns. 


I have heard him in these sad wanderings, when 
he would ask, “ What do the girls say about me, 


now that I have gone to war? Does Jennie miss 
me?” and so on. His father at length heard of 
him and came from his western home, to recognize 
in the blind, deranged man, his handsome, brave boy. 
Eventually, his mind would be restored, but his 
sight never. In this state his father took him home 
to the mother he talked of so much. 

[ could give numberless sketches of this kind, but 
forbear, fearing I already have wearied you. 

In years to come, when your children are grown 
up, and these times are woven into the history of 
the nation, perhaps your young friends may ask, 
What did the children do in the time of the rebel- 
lion? Would you not exultingly reply, “We did 
all in our power; our fingers aided to make pads, 
quilts, &c., and we founded ‘ Alert Clubs’ for the 
purpose of raising funds for the ladies’ society to 
invest for us.” I must tell you what an Alert Club 
is. it is an organization for the purpose of receiv- 
ing contributions of any amount weekly, from all 
who are willing to assist in keeping it up. You 
hand the sum collected every month to the ladies of 
your society to be used in the purchase of material, 
&c., which older persons can make up. In this way 
your offerings sent thro’ the Sanitary Commission 
will reach the suffering soldiers, who will bless the 
little hands which have contributed to their comfort. 
Hoping, dear children, that your warm hearts need 
not these few lines from me, to incite you to more 
earnestness in working for those “ who have gone at 
the call of their country to protect us in our prop- 
erty and homes,” and wishing you abundant success 
in all that you undertake for their benefit, 1 am most 
truly yours, A. M. Housrern. 


Pittston Gazette a 


2oo 


TOBACCO AND POLITICS. 


The semi-annual meeting of Lancaster County 
Educational Association, was held on the last Satur- 
day in April, in the Study Hall of the Male High 
School, Prof. W. V. Davis, Chairman. 

The morning session was chiefly occupied in a 
discussion of the evil effects which the tobacco cul- 
ture has had during the past three years upon the 
cause of education in Lancaster county. The grow- 
ing importance of this agri: ultural product threat- 
ens still greater evil than has yet been inflicted.— 
The services of children can be made available in 
the tobacco fields, and many parents, vastly more in- 
terested in stuffing their pocket books than in see- 
ing to the educational wants of their offspring, with- 
draw their children from the schools to such an ex- 
tent, that in some places the average attendance 
during certain seasons has been reduced fifty per 
cent. and in other localities certain schools have 
been closed because of the non-attendance of pupils. 
Thus the insatiable maw of the tobacco consumer 
threatens to engulf our educational interests along 
with numberless tons of the precious weed! It was 
thought that the agitation of this question may do 
some good if the matter is presented to the minds 
of our concientious thinking men in the proper light, 
and it was hoped that the cultivation of tobacco 
may become in some degree disreputable, as did the 
whiskey manufacture years ago, thus inducing many 
to relinquish it. The Committee appointed at last 
meeting to report upon this subject was continued. 

During the afternoon session, Prof. Davis read an 
able, common-sense paper entitled, “ How shall I 
Govern my School ?” 

After which the report of the committee upon the 
action of the State authorities in filling certain su- 
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bordinate positions in the School Department with 
mere political favorites, instead of practical teach- 
ers, was presented before the Association. <A series 
of resolutions embodied in the report was discussed 
at considerable length, the entire subject being 
well ventilated. It was the unanimous sentiment of 
those who participated in the discussion, among 
whom were some of the ablest educators in Penn- 
sylvania, that persons to fill all the positions in this 
department should be chosen from the oldest and 
most deserving teachers in the State, and that in 
the choice of such officers, political preferences 
should have but little wait; that the work of this 
Department should be exclusively in the hands of 
those who have been for a number of years perma- 
nently identified with the educational interests of 
the State, and this, not for the mere “loaves and 
fishes” of office, but because the interests of the 
schools will be the better subserved by the appoint- 
ment of such men. 

It was also argued, that when the interests of ow 
Common Scheols, as represented and controlled by 
the State Department at Harrisburg, become a mat- 
ter of bargain and sale in the political arena, or are 
subject to the merest whim of political favoritism, 
and that when the choice of school officers in the 
State, county or district, is made by a strict party 
vote, without primary regard to the welfare and im- 
provement of the Common Schoo! System,—then the 
tap root of the system will have been cut; it will 
have received a blow under which it must stagger 
and may fall. It is absolutely essential to the suc- 
cess of our Common School System, that party chi- 
canery and blind — bitterness may not be 
permitted to invade the domain of popular educa- 
tion. While an honest party spirit is in many direc- 
tions undoubtedly a powerful agent for good, here 
it becomes an agent for evil, and all right thinking 
men will do their utmost to keep the cause of edu- 
cation wholly separate and distinct from that of 
partisan politics. 

After a very animated discussion, the entire sub- 
ject was referred to the committee, with instructions 
to report a series of resolutions at the State Teach- 
ers’ Association to be held at Hollidaysburg during 


, 


the summer vacation.— Lancaster Express. 


Spirit of the State Journals. 





PATRIOTISM AND PARTISANSHIP, 


admiration of the civilized world. The wisdom of 
centuries has been employed in laying its foundations, 
and upon these has arisen a system of public instruc- 
tion which is the grand palladium of our existence 
as a free people. 

To us of the present generation, this rich posses- 
sion comes by inheritance ; and there is danger that 
we shall nnder-estimate the importance of transmit- 
ting it in its highest perfection to our successors. 
We gaze with delight upon the beauty and symmetry 
of the superstructure, and seldom stop to enquire 
whether we have a duty to discharge in guarding and 
preserving its foundation stones. In possession of 
the present, we are in danger of forgetting our obli- 

ations to the past, and our responsibility to the 
uture. 
—_~ Uhe essential and central idea of a common school, 
is that of a school for instruction in branches of 
common interest and profit, and from which all sub- 
jects of partisan or secterian character are forever 


Cu 
fears, with lL... 


excluded. Here is common ground, on which all 
may unite. Whatever party or sect may have the 
ascendency, it occasions no conflict or disturbance 
here, so long as we abide by these fundamental 
principles. But we need to have clear and well de- 
fined views of what these principles are. The line 
between subjects which are appropriate in the school, 
and those which have no place there, should be 
plainly and sharply drawn. 

Our common schools are sustained and controlled 
by the State. Out of this relation grow duties to 
the State which are paramount to all others. What- 
ever else may be neglected, patriotism and love of 
country, loyalty to the constitution and government, 
should be thoroughly and constantly inculcated.— 
Pupils should learn what treasures of blood our na- 
tional existence has cost. They should study the 
constitution till its teachings become a part of their 
own existence. They should be taught to feel that 
when the government is in peril, no personal sacri- 
fice to save it can be too great. 

Lessons of patriotism should frequently be drawn 
from the lives of illustrious men, whose names adorn 
the pages of our country’s history. Patriotic songs 
are nowhere more appropriate than in the school- 
room. In no other way can love of country be more 
effectually or more easily taught than through the 
medium of song. 

Such are some of the lessons which should be 
taught in every school, and the teacher who neglects 
to impart them is false to the trust committed to 
him, and unworthy of the name he bears. 

But while there are lessons which we must not fail 
to inculcate in the public school, there are others 
which we are under equal obligation toavoid. The 
compromise upon which our school system rests, ex- 
cluding from its teachings all partisan politics and 
sectarian religion, is a solemn contract which al- 
ready has the seal of centuries enstamped upon it. 
He who wantonly introduces partisan questions in 
the public school, is a violator of this contract, and 
his influence tends directly to undermine and de- 
stroy our whole system of free schools.* 

Under a free government like ours, it is to be ex- 
pected that partisan views and opinions will often 
be brought into fierce conflict, and that the surges of 
political parties will dash violently against each 
other ; but it is the special charge of teachers and 
school officers to see that no such questions are ever 
suffered to come within the hallowed precints of the 
school room. If the time ever come when the 
public schools shall be employed by political parties 


ae Aseigd | for the inculcation of partisan sentiments, then will 
The Common School system of this country is the | 


our beautiful system of public instruction sicken 
and die, and with it will perish the brightest hope 
of our free republic. 


*‘* No partisanship should be taught in any public school.” 
—J. L. Pickard, State Superintendent of Public Instrue- 
tion, Wisconsin. 

‘* Party politics should be wholly ignored in school af- 
fairs.’—E. P. Weston, State Superintendent of Schools, 
Maine. 

‘“The common school is no place for controversy, or 
implanting the habit of it, either on religious or politi- 
cal subjects.”"— Thomas H. Burrowes, State Superinten- 
dent of Common Schools, Peunsylvania. 

‘It is of the first importance to the prosperity and suc- 
cess of our schools, that the people in each district should 
unanimously regard them with confidence and good will. 
But most certainly this would not be the case, should they 
be under the influence and control of party spirit. * * * 
There has been a general acquiescence in the idea that our 
schools shall be kept sacred from all cause of political dis- 
turbance.’’—Anson Smyth, State Commissioner of Com- 
mon Schools, Ohio. 
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There are some questions upon which public opin- 
ions is not always the same. Questions which at 
one period divide political parties, may at another 
period be questions on which they will harmonize. 
The rule in this case is simple and obvious. So 
long as a question is generally regarded as partisan, 
so long it should be excluded from the common 
school ; but when the same question ceases to be 
regarded as partisan, there can then be no objection 
to its introduction. 

The obligation of the teacher to exclude partisan 
questions from the school room, does not in the 
least infringe upon his rights and duties as citizen. 
In the exercise of his elective franchise, and in his 
relations to the various political, religious, and social 
questions that arise, he has the same rights and the 
same obligations as every other citizen, and should 
act with the same freedom and independence, in ac- 
cordance with the dictates of his own understanding 
and judgment.—Report of W. H. Wells, Supt. of 
Public Schools, Chicago. 
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KINDERGARTENS. 


Kindergarten means a garden of children. Freebel, 
the inventor of the system of instruction symbolized 
by this name, was German, possessing all the pa- 
tience characteristic of the German temperament, 
combined with the philosophical tendency of the 
German intellect. The poets have long classed 
children and flowers together; it remained to Fre- 
bel to show the similarity between the right culture 
of the child and the plant. 

A gardener does not endeavor to make all his 
ylants blossom into roses or camellias; he knows 
+ could not if he would. He is charmed with Na- 
ture’s endless variety, and wishes not to thwart her 
own sweet plan. In the Kindergarten the zndividual- 
ity of the child is never sacrificed to routine in- 
struction. On -the contrary, its development is in- 
directly encouraged by the play given to all the 
mental faculties. As, for instance, the artistic ele- 
ment is at once appealed to, and, molding in clay, 
drawing with chalk or pencil, or when too young to 
handle the pencil, pricking with a pin the outlines 
of birds, etc., drawn on paper by the teacher, from 
a part of every day’s exercises. 

The social instinct of children is gratified by the 
society of their equals in the Kindergarten, and yet 
they are kept under healthful restriction by the wise 
and never-ceasing oversight of the genial teacher.— 
They have the pleasure of playing and working in 
company, but at the same time rival pretensions and 
the thousand and one forms of the selfish instinct 
are checked by an appeal to the affections or the 
conscience. 

Children are eager to learn. Their restless curi- 
osity is well known to all preoccupied mothers, who 
find it impossible to slake this perpetual thirst of 
the mind ; yet they soon tire of one subject, and are 
disgusted with the book or the teacher that wearies 
their attention. In the Kindergarten, while it is 
the aim of the teacher to occupy constantly, the 
child is never allowed to feel weary of learning, and 
thus form habits of inattention. Instruction is in- 
vested with all the charm and variety that Nature 
offers in the countless successions and changes of 
the outward world. 

Again: In childhood the senses are in their full- 
est activity. The child observes details which quite 
escape the duller senses of the adult. In the Kin- 
dergarten this fact is seized upon as the basis of all 
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instruction of a scientific cter. Objects them- 
selves are presented for investigation and examina- 
tion. Leaves, plants, insects, shells, and—where 
animals are the subject ( red prints, all find their 
appropriate place and use in the Kindergarten. Ob- 
servations are drawn out of the children in regard 
to these objects ; thus the learn to think for them- 
selves, and also to exp ich th ught as ll rises. 


Too much cannot be said in favor of any system 
of education which cultivates this power of utter- 
ance. The oiit of speec! tha golden oift -the dis- 
tinguishing characteristic of man—is the very facul- 
ty whose culture we seem most often to leave to 
chance. How few people talk half as well as they 
can think. How few, however large their powers 
of observation, can so describe a place or thing as 
to make it a living reality to the auditor. What an 
immense motive power does that man wield who is 
capable of pouring his living, burning thought into 
the crystal -forms of iguage, leaving them as 


“things of beauty forever” in the memory of his 
fellows. Is it not worth while to begin the cultiva- 
tion of this wonderful power even in childhood ? 


The teacher of the Kindergarten, like the flower 
gardener, preserves and cultivates the mental pecu- 
liarity of each child, while destroying those hurtful 
weeds of selfishness and forwardness that spring up 
in every mind, however fair its tendencies: but igs 
not satisfied with this alone. It has been well said, 


that the mind can afford to wait for the body, be- 
cause it survives it: but that the body cannot wait 
for the mind. If the education of the mind takes 
precedence of that of the body, the latter is stunt- 
ed or irretrievably ruined ; not unfrequently drag- 
ging down the mind into its deformity. It is not 
necessary to sacr fice either the mortal or immortal 
in education. ‘The mind 1 body should grow to- 
gether, and we believe both will develop more har- 
moniously if both be wisely exercised. The true 
Kindergarten provides fo h the mental and phys- 
ical restlessness of children. The utmost freedom 

‘omfort of 
| ys represent- 
ing the labors of the farmer, the cooper, the woods- 
man, or the habits of the , give all 
that variety of movement so dear to the child.— 
These plays, however, are not mei outlets for 
bodily vivacity, but become easy intellectual exer- 
cises; as whatever is do with a purpose must 
quicken the intellect. 


of motion, consistent with regard 
others. is allowed: while plays and s 


The history of Kindergartens in this country can 
be briefly told. The idea of Froebel *was put in 
practice by Miss Peabody, of Boston, some three or 
four years ago. The system was seized upon by 
kindred minds in New York. Inthe San Francisco 


Kindergarten, Freebel’s, idea, with such modifica- 
tions as change of country and nation necessitate, 
has been thus far carried it with a success that 
renders it certain, that playing, set to music, and 





made to mean something, is Nature’s method of 
tuition for little children 

The San Francisco Kindergarten has one great 
advantage over all kindred institutions, which should 
not be left unnoticed. If it is a desideratum to 
learn to speak one language well, it will no doubt 
prove a subject of congratulation to parents, that 
they can place their children under such influences 
as will enable them, at the age when the vocal or- 
gans are most plastic, to learn to speak and read 
equally well the two great modern languages, French 
and English. 

Yet, perhaps, the most interesting thought with 
Kindergartens is the single fact, that so deeply has 
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the importance of early education fixed itself in re- 
flective minds, that the finest genius of the Old 
World and the New has not disdained to lavish its 
fairest gifts of mind, its labor and its time, on chil- 
dren. When we see rare scholastic attainments, 
the culture of atrue gentleman and the generous 
enthusiasm of an ardent mind, consecrated to the 
service of little children, we may well look upon 
the spectacle with reverential attention. Surely 
such men as Pestalozzi and Freebel, and others like 
them, have partaken largely of the spirit of Him 
who “took little children in his arms and blessed 
them,” saying, “ of such is the Kingdom of Heaven.” 
California Teacher. 
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ATTENTION. 

This is a very significant word, and well would it 
be for our echools if its importance were more fully 
considered by teachers. Military officers compre- 
hend its full import, and they know full well that it 
is essential to success. No one can witness a well- 
conducted military drill or review, without being 
impressed with the close attention and precise move- 
ment on the part of the men. Indeed the chief 
charm is in the exact execution of all orders. If 
only two or three in a hundred should blunder, on 
account of inattention, it would tend greatly to de- 
tract from the general character and appearance of 
the drill. But if we look at a well disciplined corps 
of soldiers during a review, we shall find every eye 
fixed upon the reviewing officer, every ear ready to 
catch the orders, every foot ready for the required 
movement at the proper time. . 

So it will be in every good school. The pupils 
will be trained to attention, so that when the teacher 
issues an order, or makes remarks, every ear will be 
open to receive them, and every mind ready for im- 
plicit obedience to what may be required. And yet 
in how many schools do we find almost a perfect 
want of attention? While the teacher is speaking 
and uttering words that should be regarded by every 
pupil, we find some are whispering, some looking out 
of the window and others gazing listlessly about the 
room. 

Now, how shall the teacher secure the desired at- 
tention ? In the first place he must feel its import- 
ance, and determine that he will have it. He must 
let it be known at the outset that no lesson will be 
heard, no remarks made, unless there is strict atten- 
tion on the part of all the pupils. If the teacher 
observes any lack of interest or attention, let him 
pause in the middle of a sentence, or half-asked 
question, and fix his eye upon the offender,—and 
cause all to feel that attentzon is indispensable, and 
that without it there can be no recitation, no pro- 
gress. 

Again. If the teacher would secure attention, he 
must lead his pupils to understand that directions 
and orders from him are to be heeded and remember- 
ed at once. It is the teacher’s duty to make his 
orders plain,—it is the pupil’s duty to listen and re- 
gard. Ifthe pupil knows that he may, at any time, 
ask for a repetition of an order or direction, he will 
feel no inducement to pay attention to its first pro- 
mulgation. We have visited schools in which pu- 
fs were constantly asking, “ What did you say our 
esson will be to-day?” “Did you tell us to learn 
all the rules?” “Shall we perform all the exam- 
ples ?” etc., etc. Now if the teacher had properly 


done his part, and the pupils had given proper at- 
tention, all such questions would have been unneces- 
sary, and even impertinent. 








well for a teacher occasionally to give an order, or 
direction, and require every pupil to write it in the 
exact words in which it is given by him, without 
any repetition on his part. At first such orders 
should be brief,—but by degrees they may be of 
such length as to fill two or three lines. We would 
recommend teachers to try this for about five min- 
utes, daily, for a month. These orders should be 
written on slips of paper and passed to the teacher 
for examination. From three to five minutes at one 
time will be ample. That we may be understood, 
we will give the following as specimens of what we 
mean. 

The teacher says, distinctly,—“ Attention ! class 
lst. Your Grammar lesson to-morrow will be a re- 
view of your last four lessons.” 

“ Attention! scholars. Be prepared, each of you, 
to-morrow to tell me something about iron,—where 
found, and its uses.”— Hd. Conn. C. S. Journal. 


“se 


THE USE OF THE SLATE IN MENTAL ARITHMETIC, 


BY W. 0. GOODLOE.* 


It has been urged upon pupils to use their slates 
in solving problems in mental arithmetic before 
coming to their recitation, and this, too, by a profes- 
sional teacher. We believe it very wrong to allow 
pupils to do so, much less to encourage them in it, 
and will offer some considerations in favor of our 
position. 

What object is mental arithmetic designed to ac- 
complish in education? Is it beneficial merely be- 
cause by its study, a student acquires a dexterity 
in solving the simple problems he meets with in his 
daily avocations, or has it, combined with this, a 
higher and more important object to attain, viz., the 
culture of the intellect? Mental discipline we be- 
lieve ought to be the primary reason for introducing 
a study. If it is well calculated to educe—draw out 
—the faculties of the mind, make them strong and 
vigorous and healthy, it is a proper one to put into 
the hands of a pupil. Whether its prosecution 
would increase the amount of the student’s knowl- 
edge is a secondary consideration. But when we 
find a science that, in an eminent degree, combines 
both of these qualities, it is an injury to mental edu- 
cation, as well as a degradation of the science, to 
shear it of half its strength. 

This we believe is done, whenever a child is al- 
lowed to solve the problems in mental arithmetic 
upon his slate before coming to recitation. When 
such a course is pursued what becomes of the pecu- 
liar element in the science called “ mental?” Is it 
not eliminated? How does it then differ from writ- 
ten arithmetic? The solution of the problem is 
learned by the use of the slate. Every element in 
it which tended to strengthen and cultivate the men- 
tal powers, is lost to its purpose and mental becomes 
written arithmetic. 

But let us look a little closer at the subject.— 
Without attempting an analysis of the mind, we 
will state that in the solving of a problem in men- 
tal arithmetic, the following powers of the mind are 
called into vigorous action, viz: the faculty which 
observes the relations of the parts of the problem, 
the one to the other; the representative facult 
which holds these different parts before the mind, 
while the reason observes and compares them; the 
memory which preserves the parts as they succes- 
sively pass through the representative faculty ; and 





* Principal of Morten School, Lexington, Kentucky. 
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the reproductive faculty which recalls every one of 


them at will out of memory into distinct conscious- | 


ness. 

Thus we have four of the most important powers 
in constant and vigorous operation in solving prob- 
lems without the slate. Now we know that all 
healthy, strong exercise of the faculties is their ed- 
ucation, and we also know that the more faculties 
that we have brought into play at one time, the 
greater has been the effort of the mind, and conse- 
quently the greater has been the improvement. The 
more the mind is vigorously exercised the more 
strength it acquires. Practice makes perfect, espe- 
cially with the mental faculties. 

Now, let us bring in the use of the slate and see 
how much of the vigor is taken out of the opera- 
tions of several of the above powers, and how much 
energy is allowed to lie dormant. The problem is 
read@and set down on the slate, hence the memory 
is not taxed to preserve the parts in the mind. They 
remain on the slate, hence there is no necessity for 


a vigorous action of either the reproductive or rep- | 


resentative powers. If they are used it is with lit- 
tle or no energy and the exercise they get is almost 
worthless. 

It is vigorous exercise, hard work, which strength- 
ens the powers of the mind as well as the muscles 
of the body. A gentle swing of the arm will not 
harden its muscles nor strengthen its sinews, neither 
will a gentle exercise of a faculty strengthen it.— 
Effort, determined resolute effort, a hard strong en- 
ergizing of the mind, accomplishes more in one day 
than the light exercise of the same faculty would do 
ina year. It is this educating part which the slate 
removes from the mental problem by removing the 
necessity for the vigorous exercise of the faculties. 
The faculty of relations is still exercised in detect- 
ing the agreements of the parts, and the harmony 
of the conclusion with the premises (for all prob- | 
lems are syllogisms), but the other three faculties 
which are brought into play are scarcely used at 
all. Hence we see that three-fourths of the educa- 
ting power of mental arithmetic is destroyed by the 
use of the slate. 

Now let us look at the other aim of the study, 
the acquiring of so much knowledge. It is a prin- 
ciple of the human mind that it retains knowledge 


with tenacity in proportion to the effort of intellect | 


made to acquire it. If this is so, a problem solved 
without the slate will be remembered longer than 
one worked with it. 

For these reasons we disapprove of the use of the 
slate at all in mental arithmetic. Let the pupil | 
read the example carefully, get the question well 
fixed in his mind, and thenk about it. 
had sufficient previous instruction, he will be a dull 
scholar if he does not readily work nine-tenths of 
the problems in our ordinary mental arithmetics.— 
Pupils stumble in this study for want of thorough 
drilling in the principles and thecr applications, and 
not because the slate is discarded. 
pils to give the reason for each step and practice 
them in so doing, and they will learn mental arith- | 
metic and retain the knowledge.— Ohio Educational 
Monthly. 

>> 
THE ORNAMENTAL IN EDUCATION. 
BY MISS CAROLINE F. BURROWS.* 

As the ornamental is that, by the addition of which | 
any useful art is made esthetic, it is evident that 
the ornamental and the beautiful are inseparably 
connected, and that, hence, the same argument which 





*A Graduate of the State Normal School, N. Y. 





establishes the utility of the beautiful, also justi- 
fies the ornamental in education. ‘To discard there- 
fore the ornamental in education as useless, is to 
deny the utility of beauty. Yet strange as it may 
seem, there are those who do this. 

Strange enough this is when the beautiful has 
been so abundantly lavished upon nature. He who 
built the round world with al! its substantial excel- 
lence, has also tinted the c! a which lie, like 
“summer isles of Eden,” in the calm ocean of ether 
above us. And He, who has fill at he world with all 
the grand materials of practical art, ger with rich 
sustenance for man and for beast, has none the less 
filled it with the singing of birds, with the low, glad 
voices of rippling streams, with the sad, sweet tones 
of the night winds, and the solemn anthem-sounding 


of the restless sea. How then, can we fail to see, 
in all the beauty and harmony, so ind together 
and blended with the substantial and the necessary 


in the works of the Divine hand, a reflection, neither 
faint nor dim, of the infinite and unchangeable love- 
liness of the Divine mind, and a bright conclusive 


testimony to his regard for beauty as well as life, 
| and for gladness of being not less than for exist- 
ence ? 

But all the more strange is the objection, since, 


| not only is the eternal world 


thus adorned by the 


hand of the Creator, but there has also been planted 
in the human soul an undying love for the beauti- 
ful. ‘The varying scenes of nature ever give him 
new delights, in proportion as they reveal to him 
new beauty or sublimity. Hence, while he may not 
{so often search after the beauties, which, like the 
yellow gold concealed in the crust of earth, are only 
to be found by the careful observer, yet he no less 


truly and passionately seeks for them whenever the 
soul has not been blunted and debased by exclusive 
| devotion to more groveling pursuits 
Nor is it a transitery gratific: 1 which the beau- 
tiful affords us. Deep and unfailing are the wells 
of pleasure which it opens to the eager soul, and 
pure and refreshing are the wat vhich they send 
forth to invigorate : and gladden the heart of man.— 
But why are we Jeeta with this capacity to be 
both pleased and blessed by things harmonious and 
beautiful, if He who meant that we 
should banish from our e ae rience all the wealth 
and sweetness of his best handiwork, and leave only 
the bare, stern reality of mere necessary being? 
The beautiful, however, is not merely beautiful ; 


created us 


| it has, for us, a distinct utility He who cultivates 
the taste in the study of the highest models of 
beauty, finds that this study exerts a refining and 


If he has } 


Teach the pu- |! 
| increasing, we 


ennobling influen: 
is, to him, not only a source of 


upon his whole character. It 
rational and rich en- 


joyment, but it te nds directly to elevate his nature, 
and leads him to shun all low and debasing pleas- 


ures. This is btn not only in the case of indi- 
viduals, but of nations. Whenever we see, in any 
people, the love for the beautiful, in nature and art, 
cannot fail t ein them an increas- 
ing refinement and intelligence. Nor is this all; 
wherever the public see the practi- 


mind is free, we 
cal arts BoA advances corresponding to the pro- 


gress of the fine arts. How absurd then is the 
> 7 . . . 

course of those, who would confine the mind to sober 

facts and bare principles, without allowing it to 


|regale itself with the sunshine or flowers, which 
be autify and gladden the » pathway of science. 

Let these utilitarian wiseacres, themselves, en- 
deavor to study nature, from which in any true edu- 
cation our very first lessons must be learned, and 
they will soon find that they cannot learn the lessons 























































which she teaches, without studying the beautiful, 
without gathering that which is ornamental as well! 
as that which is necessary. There is no science, un- 
less perhaps that of Mathematics, in which, in the 
study of the necessary, you can escape the contem 
plation of the beautiful. Language has its poetry— 
Philosophy its vibrations of sweet sound, and its 
floodings of light—Chemistry its glories of crystal- 
ization and combustion—Geography its mountain 
magnificence and its culminating ice-peaks, and Me- 
teorology its wreathen mists and rolling clouds and 
rainbows and auroras. You cannot divorce science 
from the beautiful. You may not. “What God 
hath joined together, let not man put asunder.” 

And the same thing is true of both the study and 
the culture of man. Man was created in the image 
of God, and as God is the essence of all true beauty 
so far as man retains the image of his Maker, his 
nature must bear unmistakable traces of the beauti- 
ful. Let any one also attempt to cultivate the mind 
and heart, and at the same time ignore the beauti- 
ful, as one of the means for this cultivation, and he 
will find that, which would have been developed by 
a true education into symmetry and comeliness, be- 
coming dwarfed and distorted. 

Instead of stretching towards the free, glad sun- 
light, the fresh air and blue canopy of heaven, the 
mind will be ever, like the man with the muck-rake, 
looking downward to the dust, and leaving in the 
darkness and the damp, every finer sensibility and 
sympathy, to gather mold and hasten to decay. 

But add to education those branches usually styl- 
ed the ornamental :— What exquisite sources of de- 
light, what high elements of culture, are to be found 
in the study of music, of painting and of poetry !- 
Who has not felt the very fountains of his being 
stirred within him and with healing power as if by 
the descent of an angel, by some rich harmony, 
either created or comprehended by him, as it trem- 
bled through the twilight air, now joyous or trium- 
phant, now dying away in mournful tenderness, 
with its thrilling tones 

‘Striking the electric chain wherewith we are darkly 
bound ?” 

Who has not stood entranced before the canvas, 
glowing with life like loveliness, and beheld the very 
soul pictured upon the brow, and in the deep, lus- 
trous eye, which seemed almost to darken and flash 
and melt with the quick changes of life? And who, 
thus entranced, has not felt the dawn of a new 
power and dignity within his own creating spirit ? 
And who has not felt his soul melted in its lowest 
depths to tenderness, or thrilled with glad, exultant 
joy, or moved to high resolve and deeds of noble 

atriotism, by the never-dying words which poets 
en left to bless our race ? 


We can not believe—so long as we are thus | ; 
| and an injury, rather than a benefit, to the school. 
| Besides it is not really necessary. The law has 


capacitated to love and admire and comprehend and 
create, that which is beautiful—we cannot believe 
that what is called the ornamental part of educa- 
tion, and which exerts so healthful and refining an 
influence over us, should be neglected and condemn- 
ed. The fault in education does not lie in giving 
too much attention to the beautiful, but in forget- 
ting that it must go side by side with the practical. 
We would not more née glect the practical than we 
would, in building a beautiful temple, neglect the 
solid foundation and the strong, firm timbers; but, 
as we would adorn the temple with the fine, polish- 
ed marble, with graceful pillars and rich carvings, 
so in education, we would enrich the mind by the 
study of all the beautiful things which God has 
created. 
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If the mind be thus evenly cultivated, if every- 
thing which the Creator has formed for our benefit, 
whether it be the necessary or the beautiful, be 
rightly used, then the faculties which He has im- 
planted there, and which He has made capable of 
endless improvement and development, shall “spring 
up and bud and blossom into glorious fruitage.” 

Thus wisely shape thy culture, and, instead of be- 
ing the dull, damp prison house of sordid cares and 
groveling necessities, 

‘Thy mind 
Shall be a mansion for all lovely forms, 
Thy memory be a dwelling place 
For all sweet sounds and harmonies.’’ 
Indiana School Journal. 
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PARENTAL CO-OPERATION. 

A Lecture delivered before the Peebles’ and Col- 
lins’ District Institute, Allegheny county, by 
D. W. Evper. 


In discussing the subject of the co-operation of 
parents with the teacher, it is usual for teachers to 
urge the parents to visit the school. “ Visit the 
school,” say they, “and see how your children are 
progressing.” “ Visit the school, and by so doing, 
you will encourage both the teacher and the pupil.” 
[ shall not urge this point. I think that enough— 
perhaps too much, has been already said upon it. I 
doubt whether much good would result from such 
visiting. 

If parents understood the proper method of con- 
ducting schools, and were wise in their manner of 
making suggestions, no doubt their visits would be 
useful. But parents in general are ignorant of the 
business of teaching, for the same reason, that one 
mechanic is ignorant of the trade of another—be- 
cause he never learned it. But want of knowledge 
does not prevent men from criticising. It is a weak- 
ness of human nature to find fault with what we can 
not understand. If it were customary for all the 
parents to visit the school, many of them would 
make criticisms and suggestions, which would at 
once display their own ignorance and embarrass the 
teacher. Nota few of them would find fault with 
the teacher's rules in the presence of his pupils, by 
which their respect for their teacher would be di- 
minished, and his usefulness impaired. If all the 
parents should visit the school frequently (as some 
teachers recommend) the presence of so many spec- 
tators, and their frequent entrances and exits, would 
distract the attention of the pupils from their studies, 
and destroy the order of the school. Such visiting 
would probably prove a visitation to the teacher, 


provided for the visiting of the schools by the Board 
of Directors, and if the people do their duty by 
electing the right kind of men to that office, the 
schools will be sufficiently visited. 

I shall endeavor, then, to show how parents can 
co-operate with the teachers, if they see fit, without 
ever entering the school room. 

The word “co-operate,” if defined according to 
its etymology, means, fo work with, or, in ard of. 
The parent co-operates with the teacher, when his 
labors aid the efforts of the teacher, and render 
them more effective. This implies, that there is such 
a thing as working against the teacher, as when the 
labors of the parent counteract those of the teacher. 
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I shall first show how a parent can work against the 


teacher, and then it will more clearly appear how he 


can co-operate with him. 

First, then, if you wish to work against the 
teacher, be sure to speak disrespectfully of him en 
the presence of your children. Be careful to let 


them know, that you consider him entirely unfit for | 


his position. Ridicule his mode of teaching, find 
fault with his rules for the government of the school, 
and, in every possible way, make your children dis- 
satisfied with him. Listen to the reports they bring 
from school, and comment on them as unfavorably 
as possible. Ifthe teacher should exercise any au- 
thority over your children, resent it as an outrage. 
Give your child instructions like these :—‘“If the 
teacher orders you to do so again, tell him I said 
you shouldn't.” In this way you will excite a spirit 
of rebellion in them. But do not confine your efforts 
to your children. Speak against him to your neigh- 
bors, and endeavor to excite them against him. If 
he should sometimes give way to angry feelings in 
the school room, and speak or act imprudently (and 
who does not sometimes act imprudently ?) be care- 
ful to turn the circumstance to account. Do not go 
to him and tell him his fault privately. Retail the 
story to your neighbors ; exaggerate it a little ; and 
then put the significant question—Is such a man fit 
to teach our children ? 

If the teacher is a female, make the assertion in 
the presence of your children, that no woman is fit 
to teach school. Make your boys think it is degrad- 
ing for them to obey the orders of a “‘ woman.” 
Teach them to be rude and impudent to her; and if 
she should punish them, make a mighty fuss about it. 

Be careless whether your children are provided 
with the necessary books or not. Send them to 
school irregularly. Let them go one day, and then 
keep them at home two. Detain them half an hour 
after school opens in the morning, and send them 
with orders to come home at recess. Of course, 
they will learn but little in this way, and then you 


can triumphantly point to their want of progress as 
a proof of the incompetency of the teacher. 


If you faithfally follow these directions, you w 


in great measure, counteract the labors of 
teacher. If you are rich and influential, you 
probably su ceed in ousting him altogether Ata 
events you can give him a great deal of 

if you wish to co-operate with the teacher, ' 
must pursue a course directly the revers« this 
to find fault wit 


ne t 


If they bring home ev 


Be careful not 
presence of your children. 


reports and exaggerated mplaints, 
often do,) correct their errrors and prejudice 
discountenance their complaints. If you have 





reason to believe that the teacher is in the wro1 
go to him like a christian and tell him his fault be 
twixt him and thee alone. If you do it in the right 
spirit, and the teacher is a man, the wrong will be 
righted. But if he will not hear you, then tell it to 
the Directors, and have him tried in the regular 
way. But do not be guilty of the meanness of 
secretly undermining his reputation by 
charges against him, which he has no opportunity t 
answer. 


circulating 


But it is not only in the government of the school | 


that parents may co-operate with the teacher. They 
can do so in giving instruction. 
be expected that parents will form their children 
into classes, and convert their families into schools, 
but they may do much by way of suggestion and by 
exciting inquiry. For instance: You are reading 
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It is, indeed, not to | t 


the evening paper, and you learn that, “ the situa- ' 


375 
tion at Chattanooga remains unchanged.” Ask John 
(who is studying Geography) where Chattanooga is. 
If he does not know, send him to his atlas to find it. 
You may ask him a dozen questions about it, as, in 
which State is it? On what river? What is its 
population, &c. You need not tell John that you 
know all about it yourself, and only asked him to 
see whether he knew. Let \ that you 
asked for information, (and t chances to one but 











you will need to ask for information) and Johr. will 
make the examination with alacrity, and will be 
proud to be the instructor: father These 
questions may be multiplie« lefinitely. <A single 
number of a daily paper w fice to keep John in 
exercise a whole evening 

Again: You are reading a political article, in 
which there occurs a word f learned length and 
thundering sound,” the meaning of which is not very 
obvious. Ask John what it means If he does not 
know, send him to the dictiona1 \ nd he will 
probably both be the wiser rt ation.— 
You hear an expression W h you nhink 1s not 
grammatical Refer it to John d if he cannot 
give a prompt answer, let him study on it, and re- 
port when he is posted o subject. 

Acain: You have made a business transaction.— 
You have bought or sold a lumber of arti- 
cles at a pecified price I ise to John, 
and let him compute what me to. 

By such a course you ily stimulate your 
children to greater effo ou will also give 
their studies that } I vhich, it is 
compla d, the sch ind, here, let 
me remark. that a thor { education 
cannot b 1 : Be- 
caus the r ha Vi to 
1 cl stra \ "“cely 
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P bps, 1n DO res} parental 
| training 0 ‘e striking bhi 1 the almost 
total want of polit J { Our land is 
cursed with a whol ) impudent 
| and ill-behaved childr \ is it any wonder? 
when their rude beha r and uncivil answers, are 
| praised and admired by gnorant parents and 
shown off to visitors as smartness! Is it any won- 
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der they pay no respect to age or station, when they | 
are allowed to contradict and insult their own 
father and mother? Father, and mother? Young | 
America uses no such terms. He calls his parents, 
“the old man,” and 
burning shame, that the children of respectable and 
religious people, give no higher title to the authors 
of their existence. If the teacher make any effort 
to cultivate good manners 
parent can co-operate with him, by using your in- 
struction, your authority and your ex: ample in train- 
ing your children to decency and good behavior. 
The teacher is expected to exercise a watchful 
care over the morals of his pupils. Here, agaln, 
parental co-operation is indispensable. The influ- 
ence of the parent, in this respect, is far greater than 
that of the teacher. Children do not come under 
the influence of the teacher, until they have already 
acquired some degree of character. They are under 
his care, only for a limited time and for a limited 
purpose. Teachers are often changed ; hence their 
influence is transient and temporary. But that of 
the parent commences at the first moment of th 
child’s existence, and continues till the character is 
formed. It is constant and permanent. It extends 
to every department of life, and moulds the charac- 
ter in all of them. If the moral influence of the 
teacher is great, that of the parent is cnest7mable. 
Our Legislators have taken great pains to pre- 
vent immoral persons from becoming teachers in the 
public schools. A good moral character 
sential requisite to a certificate, without which no 
person can be employed as a 


ol teache 
If the holder of a certificate should prove to be il 
moral, the Superintendent can prevent him fron 
teaching by annulling his certificate. And lest im 





public sch 











moral conduct in the teacher should es ipe tl 
notice of the Superintendent, the local Boards of Di 
rectors have power to remove a teacher, at any 
time, for immorality. 

We do not complain of these restrictions. ‘Th 
are wise and just. But is it t strange, that, wl 
our Legislators have thrown so many safeguard 
around the responsible office of teacher they hav 
neglected to place any at all around the still m 
re spons! ble office of pai Le l'o enter that of 
no qua fications. eith r mora or j llectua 
required. ‘The most ignorant, worthl l vi 
pt rsons may contr ct mar ig qa thu rai 
sume the parental « , and ler any | ol 

State, nor any rule of the church will hinder them 
The State recognizes the cont t—the minist 
of religion solemnize it, and wi uplifed hand 
voke the blessing of God on tl 01 L union 
sulting in a family of prof s and pests 
society. 

Great efforts have been made to raise the star 
ard of the teacher’s qualifications. Associations 
have been formed for mutual improvement; lectures 
have been delivered, and volumes have been writte1 
on the subject. But no effort are made to r ‘ 
the standard of parental qualifications. There a 
no parents’ institutes; (why shouldn’t there be 
books are written, nor lectures dé vered on parentai 
duties. Even the pulpit is siler this subject 
You do not he: sermon on the training of chi 
dren once in seven years. In some churches 


baptismal occasions, a kind of formal lecture is read 
to the parents, the burden of whi 3: “Be ear 
ful to make your children ¢ 


| 

, +} 
even if they do not unde 

7 


shorter catechism,” 
a word of it. gut 
which parents should give th ren, to fit them 


instruction in that trai 


“the old woman.” It is a} 


in his pupils, you as a | 
* 





‘for the ordinary duties of life, is practically ignored. 
_ In this respect, the ministers of our land are guilty 
of gross and criminal negligence, for which they 
must answer at the bar of God. 

Since, then, parents are neglected alike by Church 
and State, how important is it that every one should 
make an effort for himself, to give good moral in- 
struction and present a good moral example to his 
children. What a stinging reproach to a parent, 
that the hzred teacher of his children exerts a bet- 
ter moral influence on them, than does he their 
heaven-appointed guardian and instructor. 

We conclude, then, that the man best co-operates 
with the teacher who sustains him in the proper ex- 
ercise of his authority ; who seconds his efforts by 
encouraging his children in tl eir duties; and who 
trains them to good manners and morals. Such a 
man, though he may never hold the office of School 
Director, nor ever visit the school, is the teacher’s 
true friend and fellow laborer. 


ete 
LEARNING WITHOUT KNOWING. 
A Scuoou Premium. 


To the People, School Dzrectors, 
Children of Susquehanna County. 


Teachers a nd 


The most serious and general defect in our meth- 
yd of School instruction, is the habit of learning 
g thout knowing aaatoong ober them. The 
hildren too often fail to get : 1 practical, familiar, 
every day understanding of the mat- 
Ask them a question implying 
ut they are expected to have a realization—a defi- 


common-sense 


ter gone over. 


tangible notion—of the subject on which they 

wre engaged, and they will sometimes, though rarely, 
indicate that they deem you out of order. The sys- 
tem pursued is yet too much one of mere memor- 
ng. Not enough attention is paid to the thorough 
appreciation of the thing learned—to the bringing it 
home—to the ab lity touse it. Itis left too vaguely, 
too distantly comprehended. The plan does not 
enough secure the cultivation of the mental powers. 
Not that we should learn to remember less, but that 


arn to thank more We 


l estimate our 
‘ogress too much by long measui 


e—by the number 

pages turned over; are too little acquainted 
vith square measure, and less with solid. 

W ith ew to aid in correcting this evil, I pro- 


pose to give to each of the eight best Schools I] may 


visit during the coming summer, that shall most 
discard this faulty manner in their summer’s work, 
und sh l what they learn most thoroughly, 
ntelligebly and pratically, an unabridged, Pictorial 
Dictionary. The same for other eight best next 

nter, and soon. (Will spend one-half day in¢ ach 
School). After going over the County, will publish 


1 statement of the standing of 


each School, and the 


me of the Teacher in whose charge it may be. 
‘By their fruits ye shall know them.” If two 
Schools should stand equal in breadth of investiga- 
tion, preference will be given to the one that shall 
have gone farthest ahead, linear measure. The 


award is to be made on what they have done ; so 
that an advanced School will have no advantage 
ver a backward one, only the unavoidable one that 
the more we know, the more easily we can learn 
what we don’t know. 4 will be within reach of 
he premium, 2f they make theeffort. But the great 
prize 1s the improvement. 

That the Teachers and Scholars may have an idea 
as to what I allude, take an example. Suppose we 
have under consideration a reading lesson like the 
following : 
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“THE GARDEN AND THE SQUASHES. 

1. When I was in my twelfth year, my father en- 
closed for me a piece of ground about five rods 
Square, to be my garden. It was tobe cultivated by 
me, and the products of it were to be exclusively 
mine. As we lived in the vicinity of Philadelphia, 
this privilege, I thought, would be to me a source 
of some profit as well as pleasure. 

2. The interior of the garden was devoted to 
vegetables—cabbages, beets, tomatoes, and the like. 
Around the border were set various kinds of 
fruit trees—quinces, plums, grapes, raspberries, &c. 
Interspersed, here and there, were flowers. 

3. One morning in spring, when the leaves were 
unfolding their tiny wings and dancing all over the 
trees, | arose early to work in my garden. The sun 
had just risen, and the east was all aglow. Thesky 
was full of soft, fleecy clouds of every lovely hue— 
white, rosy, russet, golden; and on the clear, cool, 
morning air rang out the sweet songs of the dear 
little birds,—praises uttered in a thousand different 
notes with that fullness of joy with which all nature 
seems alive in early day. 

1. It seemed to me, as I toiled on, that the birds 
were singing ncouragement to me, for they came 
and fluttered near me, and poured out their songs in 
my ear, as to say—‘ at it betimes !’—‘ persevere |’- 
‘cheer up !’—‘ lose no time !’ 

5. Then as I dropped the seed into the ground, | 
thought I heard a still, small voice, which said to 
me, ‘other work you have to do; another garden 
to cultivate. Its profits will be perpetual. Plant 
with care. | no bad seed mingle with the good. 
Plant patience, hop 
be your roses. Plant the sweet lily of purity; and the 
t Plant the dai 
a upwards : the fair violet, mod 


Root out the weeds dili- 


, charity, meekness ; these shall 


fragrant mignonette, good nature. 
faith, ever loo! 
and the hearts ease, love 





kK, polsonous weeds of petula 


cently—the ra 
envy and pride. ‘Train your plants and prune them 





until you have a comely garden in which the Maker 


shall take delight. 

6. The matin of the birds was over, the sun h 

1 the ie heavy und my morning’s work ( 
Ch morning I } ed me squash seeds « 
hoice nd that had b sent m Before thes 
came up, | found among the melons near by, a fir 
oo] ng p! t wn id crown spontaneou 
flourished so well that | prote ted it from 


and took as much pains with it, as with my squ 


It prove d to be a pumpkin vine. Several verv lar: 


pumpkin grew upon it. The crickets would hid 


under them and sing in the moon-light. My squash 
were nob e nes. | saved the seeds from one of 
the best of them and planted, th xt vear. WI] 
thes squash began to 1 pen, what was my surpris 
to find them nei squashe or | impkins, but 
something half y ay between ! 


7. So, I thought, is it that ‘evil communications 
and however silently th 


orrupt good manners i 
effects may afterwar 


imparted, 1Ls 
make their ¢ ppearance : 
Teacher talks with the children and calls their at- 
tention to points like these: Was the boy exa tly 
twelve years old when his father gave him the gar- 
den? More or less? Who, in the school, do you 


judge to be about twelve years old? Was the gar- 


den fenced? Five rods will reach from the school 
house to what point? Was the garden five rods in 
length or in width? Anything in the lesson about 
a hoe? Anything that implies the use of one? 
What? Anything said about the things raised ? 
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By what word is this denoted? Did any of these be. 
long to anybody else beside the boy? Why do you 
think so? Did he live in Philadelphia? How near 
do you think he lived? In the lst verse, in the 7th 
line, what is the 3d word? Where is Philadelphia ? 
Which way from us? Point towards it. How 
close together are the houses? In what State is it? 
In what part of the State? On what river? On 
any other? Of what advantage do you suppose it 
was to the boy who owned the garden that Phila- 
delphia was near by? In the lst verse, in the last 
line, in the last word, how many letters? Howmany 
sounds? Make them. Which lettersdo not sound ? 
What are such called ? How many syllables in the 
word ? How far do you think it is from us to Phila- 
delphia? Should we say hundurd orhundred? If 
you should walk 10 miles a day, how long would it 








take you to go to Philade!ph | Hlow long do you 
think it would take to go on t cal How many 
f’s are there in profit ( nember in this 
way ?—Consider that economy and frugality are 
necessary to permanent g ’ Then, would it not 
take off the profit to use 1 3 7 Some simple de- 
vice like this will often ¢ Ls ir to remember 
all his life Lything sa l { ss it on1ONS ¢ 
What word comes near l y them { Were 
vegetables planted in t é the outside 
part of the rarden ! i t get at the 
meaning of “ interio egetable ? 
It St be e-t or ti | if- 
I ween fruit a | lo 
matoes b y B I i 
cabl Coul r 
t I 1 5. a i W \ 
n 1 cabbage 1e€a = : 
c-a-b-b rol ild 
the bes th 
W hers ir 
Owl ] Vv ell 
LS] Wh 
How 1 ds « 
H 
ra 
}f et 
\1 
. 
\\ \\ 
W 
l W Y 
I i vill \ 1 
thic 1 
f 
' , 
VW g 
} a - } 
splend Wha prod \\ 3a ? 
What fleecy cloud rt aid of crows ? 
} e { 
H eariy n the m tn ras evin ) 
What it t A 
1d a th 2 
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and? Do you know who named Philadelphia? 
How long ago was that? Do you know why it is 
sometimes called the city of “ Brotherly Love ?”- 

Why, the “ Quaker City ?” The story says “all na- 
ture seems alive with joy.” Can you name anything 
else that manifests joy or causes joy, at that season 
of year? Anything said about the birds flying? 
What is the difference between “ fluttered” and flew ? 
What do birds flyin? What holdsthemup? Could 
they fly if there were no air? Where was the other 
garden? When would the profits of tilling itend ? 
In the 3d verse, in the 7th line, in the lst word, how 
many syllables? Which one is accented? In the 
Ath verse, the 2d line, what is the 5th word? How 
do you spell lose? Is it l-o-s-e or l-o-0-s-e? What 
does l-o-0-s-e spell ? Can you remember in this way:— 
Think that in loose one of the o’s is loose, and that 
it drops out and is lost in lose. What word having 
nearly the same meaning as worked is used in the 
first part of the 4th verse? JD-r-o-p spells drop ; 
how many p’s are there in dropped? Can you tell 
the rule? D-a-n-c-e spells dance, but d-a-n-c-i-n-g 


spells dancing. Can you tell the rule? What is 
to “ persevere ?” Would it be to work at it hard 


till you can tell? Inthe 5th verse, the 11th line 
the 3d word, what is the last sound? In the 5th 
verse, the next before the last line, what mark at the 
end of the line? What does it mean? If a boy 
should plant a garden, fully trusting and be 
that it would yield a crop, because God promised 
that “ seed-time and harvest shal] not would 
this be faith or charity? If he should very much 
destre and expect to gather the products of hi 
labor, would this be hope or meekness? If the frost 
should destroy a part of his tender plants, and he 
should be angry, and fret and find fault, 


zevind 


cease, 


would thi 


be patience or petulance? By what name would 
you call aiding those in need? Can you think of 
more than one term for it? By what name would 


you call being kindly disposed toward all, not de 


»W 
ld 


sping them even though they should be at fault an 
in the wrong? Howis fragrance (of the mignonett 
perceived; by tasting, smelling feeling? How 
is a “lovely hue” (of the clouds) perceived; | 
hearing or seeing f tlow the “ mat t i bird, 
perceived 4 Is poise n spelled o-n e-n { H 
can you remember? This way: When you gs] 
poison, you must think, delzberate, weigh, t 
pose on it. Why Because it is di 

Caution is needed. So it is spelled p-o-i 

Was the pumpkin planted on purpose? Hi 

you know? Is diligently spelled d-i-l-i or d 


Perhaps this will help your memory :—B 


and indus rious to get into the word i I] tl 
that belong to i But member that dilig 
does not imply hurry. The more haste th 


tters, for su 
Have farmer 
At what time of year do the cric} 


speed.” So don’t rush in too many 
impetuosity is no part of diligence. 


) 


faith in daisies ? 


ets sing most? How do the crickets “sing?” B 
drawing their legs across their wings? Is this sin 
ing or fiddling? How many I’s in melon? Gard 


finest m 
vines to grow 


Doubtless, then, we would get the most 


eners tell us that in order to obtain the 
ons, we must allow, at most, but three 
in a hill. 


pe rfect melons by allowing but one vine—one long 
long letter, I, to occupy this space. Each plant 
>} 


the nutriment 
would afford mel- 


So there is but one 1 in melon 


would thus be at liberty to absorb al! 
of the soil surrounding it, and it 
ons as are melons. 


(Print it on the black board, if you choose, making 
the 1 long and resembling a vine, with the m-e at- 
tached on the one side and the o-n on the other.) 


Did this boy ever go into his garden in the night’ 
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time? Why do you think so? Were the squashes 
of a good variety? What words tell it? When 
and how were the seeds mixed and spoiled? Could 
the wind help? How? Is lily spelled 1-i-l-y or 1-i-l- 
l-y? Inthe language of flowers what is the lily? 
But it has been said to consist of two ielies—lily. 
What would you call that disposition and deport- 
ment in a person which is prompted by his not 
thinking too much of himself—not esteeming his 
own good qualities and his importance too highly? 
Is it pride or modesty? What is the name given 
in the lesson to that virtue which consists in mild- 
ness and gentleness and submissiveness of temper? 
What would you call feeling unhappy and hating 
another, because he has possessions or attainments 
which you have not? What sort of a garden is a 
‘comely’ one? Whatisthe moral ofastory? Of 
this one? What other two important truths are 
taught in it? Is there anything in this lesson, or in 
what has been said about it, not understood ? 


The above is only a general specimen. In prac- 
tice it needs suiting to especial wants and circum- 
stances. If the teacher will treat all lessons upon 
this plan, or upon some better one as the case may 
demand, and if he succeeds in eliciting the earnest 
co-operation and interest of the children, he will 
accomplish the object in view. If it be a lesson to 
be needs attention 

fore that exercise takes place. Itis impossible to 
read a sentiment correctly unless it is comprehended 
and zn the mind at the time it is uttered. Let the 
children talk Draw them Know whether 
they get the right understanding. Cultivate in them 
} { : } Exercise and 
strengthen the reason. Get the mind to work. Lead 
f themselves. But do not always ask 


them to do it of 
leading questions—questions indicating the answer. 


used for a reading exe rcise, it 


ouL. 


rahbits of aeccurat servation. 


Do this only when necessary. Let them have the 
merit of discovery. Stereotyped questions will never 
For the teacher to ask the questions that are 
the book, and the scholar to give the answer as it 
s in the book, is like machinery. It will not usually 
mplish |] that may be accomplished much 
e@ eds something original—adapted 
ich part liar case every day new, perl ips— 
he te her always ready. To do it, the 
cher must prepare himself beforehand for each 
et He should have a set of books of his 
Ch hildren have few enough generally, 
ut su ¢ the teacher. He should have his 

) i n. 
A little leav will leaven the whole. The labor 
vill be constantly growing less. After a little it 
do itself i ie) dy can hinder. Much de- 
ends on correct beginning. Is it said that 
holars have not the capacity for a course 
like this, in relation to a lesson like the foregoing ? 
(hen they have not the capacity to deal with it all 
yught not t read it. No, th y could not: but 
they should not be made to try. Take something 
iat is suited to their capacity. But the greatest 


ot, in general, with the capacity. True, 
often rushed ahead to read what 
they do not comprehend. The grand trouble is that 
capacity has been ignored from the start. They 
began by reading words, to them, without meaning, 
and so continued. Hence they are always ahead of 
their capacity, unless their own discretion finally 
leads them to change their course. These things 
ought not so to be. 


i l¢x 
diffic uiLy 


scholars are too 


E. A. Weston, Co. Sup’t. 
Brooklin, March 22d, 1864. 
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